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PREFACE 

Two remarks only it may be well to make by way 
of explanation. 

First, as to the title: ** Epea Pteroenta" was 
the title originally intended ; but the publisher 
was of opinion that a Greek title, the meaning of 
which would not be at once perceived by many 
readers, would not be attractive ; and", eventusjly, 
as the best alternative, it was decided ' to'-* adogl.f :/.-':/ 
its English equivalent, "Winged Words/' :^nfca\--. 
has at all events the sanctifying f qij^jily 'of/' 
alliteration. ' - "-:•. -' 

Secondly, I wish to say that the absence of a 
detailed Index at the end of the book is the result 
neither of indolence nor of indifference on this 
point. As a general rule, I am of opinion that 
authors who do not furnish a detailed Index fail 
of an obvious duty to reader and reviewer. But 
in the present instance, as this is a book of short 



Preface 

sections on various subjects, and not a continuous 
treatise, it seemed to me that the ordinary Index 
of headings would be a sufficient guide to any 
one as to the whereabouts of any subject referred 
to, and therefore that in this case a detailed 
Index would be superfluous. 

THE AUTHOR 
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THE lack of serious aim or serious 
thought in the section of man- 
kind which is supposed specially to 
represent what is called '* Society " is a very dis- 
quieting sign of the times. The remark is not 
made in respect of that apparently limited parcel 
of idiots who are said to call themselves the 
Smart Set, of whose existence in fact I have 
never had any direct evidence, and who prob- 
ably, if they exist at all, influence no one but 
themselves, and are hardly worth taking into 
account. What is referred to here is the ordinary 
tone and temper of upper-class society, of people 
who are not, and do not wish to be, extravagantly 
frivolous, but whose conversation and methods of 
amusement, and manner of taking life generally, 
represent what it is tacitly agreed to regard as 
"good form." There have been times when 
frivolity and license were the acknowledged order 
of the day — the Restoration period for instance. 
But there do also seem to have been periods in 
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English history when sensible and even learned 
conversation — learned according to the lights of 
the day — ^was not supposed to be socially tabooed. 
One would gather that the Elizabethan period was 
such a one ; that plain living and high thinking 
were possible then, and were not supposed to be 
incompatible with the right tone of good society. 
No one can maintain that it is so at present. Any 
of those who are in the habit of taking serious 
interest in art, in literature, or in philosophic 
problems, and who from circumstances find them- 
selves occasionally in contact with Society in the 
conventionally accepted sense of the term, must 
have been struck by the superficial and nil ad- 
mirari tone of the conversation held and the 
interests expressed ; if, indeed, anything worth 
calling interest can be said to be expressed at all. 
Small-talk, with an occasional touch of scandal, is 
the staple of the conversation ; if any passing 
reference is made to politics, art, or books, it is 
only to parrot some cant prejudice of the hour ; 
the expression of any serious opinion or criticism 
different from the current speech is received with 
a kind of frightened pause, or a broad stare, as if 
something improper had been said, or as if it were 
a kind of affront that any one should have an 
independent opinion. People do not meet in 
social intercourse to talk "shop," of course; 
nothing can be in worse taste or more subversive 
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of the higher courtesies of society; in general 
conversation special topics should only be carried 
so far as general culture can follow them. What 
is complained of is that there is no evidence in 
Society talk of any general culture at all, or any 
desire for the manifestation of it ; no subject 
worth serious thought is to be discussed ; super- 
ficialities alone are admissible. Was it always 
thus ? or is not this rather a special note of the 
social tone of the day? If so, it is somewhat 
pitiable. 

As a minor matter, one cannot but notice with 
concern the increasing impatience of simplicity 
and what may be called domesticity in the home 
life ; in particular the taste for a lavish expendi- 
ture in dining out at public restaurants, with no 
apparent object but the restless desire for change, 
show, and publicity. A society in which the home 
life is despised and regarded as *'slow " is surely 
in a very unhealthy condition. 

Another minor but very disagreeable feature in 
the habit of modern society is the increasing use 
of slang or of vulgar catchwords, which are a 
kind of slang. From time to time there seems 
to be some new catchword or habit of speech 
invented, which all who are within the pale of 
social salvation must adopt. Some years ago 
the convention was started — now, I believe, again 
abandoned— of dropping the sound of the ^ in 
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words which should rightly terminate with that 
consonant, and all well-brought-up persons 
must speak of "goin*," **seein'," or **readin'," 
instead of ** going," &c. More recently there 
was the practice, which I believe still lingers on, 
of defining whatever had met with the speaker s 
approval as ** quite good," which became the only 
orthodox formula of appreciation. The misuse 
of ** quite " for "very " was originally an Ameri- 
canism ; in the States, things are not ** very 
numerous," but "quite numerous." It is a mis- 
use of English, but it would not be worth while 
to object to it as a casual expression ; the folly 
lies in exalting it into a fashionable formula to be 
repeated by rote. But these are mild sins in 
comparison with the importation of vulgar slang 
into common conversation, even among ladies. 
For school-boy slang, in the mouths of school- 
boys, one has rather an affection ; it is a natural 
bubbling up of the animal spirits in the heyday of 
boyhood, a kind of rebellion of the lusty young 
nature against solemnities and shams of expres- 
sion ; and one feels no shock at hearing a little 
fellow address his mother, come to see his school 
sports, "Mother, may I introduce Tom Smith? 
he says you are awfully decent." But the common 
use of "awfully " as an intensitive, or often merely 
as an expletive, in the talk of grown-up young 
ladies, is a silly vulgarism : still worse is it to hear 
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one girl express her friendship for another by say- 
ing, ** She's a great pal of mine " ; and one cannot 
help wondering whether the expression of a girl 
friendship, which ought to be so tender and pure 
a feeling, in language derived from thieves' Latin, 
does not imply some debasing of the tone and 
feeling of the friendship itself. And there is 
worse than that to be heard. I was talking one 
day at an " At Home " to a lady I found next me, 
whose young and pretty daughter stood by with- 
out taking part in the conversation, till mention 
was made of that unfortunate scheme of the 
London County Council steamers, when the lady 
said her daughter had made an experimental trip 
on one of them. *'And what are they like?" 
Then did the young lady open her lips and 
contribute to the conversation the one word, 
** Beastly!" Now, to hear such a word as the 
first uttered expression from a young lady who 
had every outward appearance of gentle bringing 
up, was certainly rather a shock. One does not 
need to be very old to remember when such an 
expression would have been thought absolutely 
unladylike, and a girl would have been rebuked 
by her mother for using it. Now, it seems to 
pass as quite natural. It is at the best an odious 
kind of superficial vulgarity of speech, quite un- 
worthy of a refined ' society ; and it is possibly 
worse than superficial in its effects. People can 
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hardly be constantly using debased words without 
in some degree debasing their thought also. 

But the most serious and disastrous phase of 
the superficiality of modern society is one which 
one can hardly do more than hint at. The 
notorious fact that a large number of the fashion- 
able marriages of recent years are childless 
can hardly be accidental. No doubt it does not 
become those who are, in respect of this subject 
at least, the more fortunate sex, to speak or think 
harshly of those of their sisters who shrink from 
undergoing what the Prayer Book tersely de- 
scribes as ** the great pain and peril of childbirth " ; 
and we may well feel indignation against the 
stupidity and cruelty of Nature in laying this 
burden on the weaker sex as the price of con- 
tinuing the race. But surely the true course for 
those who shrink from the burden is, not to 
marry. That choice one could respect. It is 
not so easy to respect those who, after entering 
upon marriage, shirk its greatest responsibility 
from a desire for an easier and more economical 
life ; sometimes, it is to be feared, from the mere 
desire not to be interrupted in the round of 
frivolous social enjoyments. And no considera- 
tion is more characteristic of the superficial life 
than this. As it may be said that none can 
realise the possibilities of happiness which life 

affords, save those who have made a marriage 
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of affection ; with equal truth may it be said that 
none can realise to the full the serious issues of life 
save those who have become the parents of chil- 
dren who are to carry on their name and to form 
a new link in the chain of being, and who see in 
imagination the path of life of each of their young 
ones stretching in perspective into the future, 
with all its hopes and possibilities to be fulfilled 
when those who gave them being have passed 
away. It was a fine thought of Tennyson's, in 
his early poem, **The Two Voices" (a poem 
containing a deeper philosophy of life than is 
generally recognised), that when the "dull and 
bitter voice*' is summing up the argument 
against any life after death, he is made to 
clench it by the remark that even the fate of 
his offspring will not disturb any one in the 
grave : 

His sons grow up that bear his name, 
Some grow to honour, some to shame — 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 

And those wives who will not be mothers — who 
spurn aside from them the greatest crown that 
womanhood can have, the life that has sprung 
from and is the true end of mutual love — do they 
ever bethink them of the dulness of a childless 
middle life and old age, with no new interests of 
their children's to grow up around them ? May 
not some of them regret bitterly, when it is too 
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late, that in a spirit of selfish frivolity they flung 
away in youth what they may vainly long for in 
old age ? And there is one consideration which 
is still wider than a personal one. That a nation 
whose wives shrink from motherhood is in its 
decadence, is on **the downward slope to death," 
is a truth than which none is more emphatically 
pointed by the index finger of history. 

The Church of England Marriage Service 
recites in its exordium the objects of marriage, 
in words more plain-spoken than are in general 
use now, and which are sometimes omitted from 
a false and misplaced delicacy. They should 
rather be accentuated, for they speak a truth of 
which the present generation of English women 
of the upper classes stand much in need, that the 
highest object of marriage is motherhood : and to 
ignore and resent this is the worst sin incident to 
the superficial life. 
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E all know what kind of charac- 

T T teristics, in regard to the ordi- 
cialisixi. 

nary conduct of life and the ordinary 

run of opinion, are supposed to distinguish the pro- 
vincial from the metropolitan standpoint. There 
are provincialisms in speech, for instance ; local 
forms of expression which have become habitual in 
a district or a county, but which do not belong to 

the central and classical school of our language, 
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and would not be used by the best writers. There 
is the disposition to magnify, quite honestly, the 
quality and importance of local talent ; that which 
is in the immediate foreground appearing dispro- 
portionately large from a standpoint which does 
not take in the whole field of view. Another note 
of provincialism lies in a lagging behind the time, 
a sluggishness in following the change of opinion, 
as we see in cathedral towns where Gounod is 
still supposed to be one of the great composers, and 
Dor6 a great painter. It is probable that Tupper's 
extraordinary literary vogue at one time, and Miss 
Corelli's at present, were and are mainly provincial 
in the local as well as the intellectual sense. 

But there is a provincialism of the intellectual 
perception, which may exist quite independently 
of locality or local influence, and the essence of 
which consists in an inability to estimate art and 
life from a central standpoint, or to relegate new 
ideas and new productions to their true place in 
the perspective. And in this intellectual sense 
the London of the present decade is one of the 
most provincial places in the world ; only the fact 
is not at once recognisable because it is in most 
particulars what may be called an inverted pro- 
vincialism. A note of local provincialism, as 
already observed, is to cling to old idols after 
their pretensions have been exploded ; the note of 
London provincialism is to snap up evervthing 
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new in art or literature or opinion, and magnify it 
into proportions and importance totally out of 
scale with the true perspective. A characteristic 
instance of this was the institution, two or three 
years ago, of a three days' musical festival of the 
works of Sir E. Elgar ; a kind of homage hitherto 
only paid to some three or four of the supremely 
great composers whose thrones are fixed beyond 
question. Sir E. Elgar is a new composer of 
serious aim and of some note and originality, but 
his position is not yet fixed, and I am strongly 
inclined to think that the ultimate verdict upon 
his oratorios or sacred cantatas (whichever they 
are to be called) will be that they have more of 
spiritual fervour than of true musical genius ; what 
has he done that he should be celebrated with a 
homage hitherto only paid to the kings of music — 
to Handel, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven ? One 
is reminded of the dry remark in Browning's 
'•Waring": 

\ Distinguished names ; but 'tis somehow 

\ As if they played at being names 

. Still more distinguished. 

A similar instance of want of sense of proportion 
was the delivery, some little time ago, of a course 
of three lectures at the Royal Institution on 
Verdi's opera Falstaff ; no doubt a remarkable 
^production as coming from an old composer 
\\\\o had shown in it a new vitality, but for a 
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philosophical Institution to allow a course oflec- 
tures on it was something almost too absurd for 
comment. Provincial, too, was the fuss made about 
the first performance of Tschaikowksy's unequal 
and over-rated Sinfonie PatMtique^ and the 
immediate resolution to have it repeated at the 
next Philharmonic concert ; and thoroughly pro- 
vincial is the spectacle of the continual crowding 
to hear excerpts from Wagner's operas played at 
concerts, for which, at all events, they are quite 
unsuited. No little cathedral city could be more 
provincial than London is in these matters ; only, 
as observed, it is a kind of inverted provincialism. 
Absolutely provincial, again, was the late over- 
wrought admiration of Burne-Jones, without the 
slightest perception of the limitations of his art — 
a phase of taste now nearly extinct, as provincial- 
isms in taste always do become extinct after a short 
time ; equally provincial is the recent rage for 
Manet, for Rodin, for Whistler, and for the ec- 
centricities and uglinesses of what has dubbed it- 
self •* international art " ; equally provincial the 
fashionable scoff at the Royal Academy, repeated 
by rote by many who could not even define what 
they believed to be the difference between a bad 
and a good picture. People who are locally pro- 
vincial, it is true, still believe in the Royal 
Academy ; but the London sneer at it is only 

another form of provincialism. So the recent 
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exaggerated estimate of Browning's poetry, now 
also on the wane, was a provincialism of literary 
judgment, a result of the inability to consider 
literary style from the centre instead of from the 
outside. Browning was a great and rich mind, 
but he was a very faulty poet in a literary sense, 
and any critic who viewed literary production 
from a central position must have recognised this. 
Intellectual provincialism is at the mercy of every 
fresh current of opinion ; blown about by every 
wind of doctrine. All this is the result partly of 
the unhealthy craving for new mental excitement, 
partly of the habit of regarding developments in 
life and art piecemeal, as foreground incidents, 
instead of seeing them in their true relation to the 
whole perspective of thought and event. It is an 
attitude of mind exactly analogous to that of the 
locally provincial intelligence, which exaggerates 
the importance of local incident and local talent. 
To be secure from its influence one must cultivate 
the intellectual temperament attributed by Matthew 
Arnold to the poet — 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 

I NEVERsawadefinitionof Humour 
that you could not drive a coach 

„ through. It may be a question whether 

Humour. ^ . . 

the word itself has any philosophical 
or philological claim to its position ; but it is 
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the word which we have agreed to apply to an 
intellectual quality which is indefinable in strict 
terms, and which apparently is hardly perceived 
or recognised except by those who have some 
share of it themselves. In French there seems 
to be no exact equivalent for it, though some 
French writers possess the quality in a high 
degree ; Montaigne and Moliere, for instance. 
The first French dictionary I chance upon 
gives as equivalents **gaiet6,'* " enjouement," 
" plaisanterie," ** verve comique," none of which 
come near it ; perhaps ** esprit " is nearer, 
though that has a rather lighter meaning than 
" humour," just as " spirituel *' has a less serious 
meaning than ** spiritual." Humour may include 
wit, but not necessarily. It is a quality which may 
be compared with electricity, in the sense that we 
do not know what it is, but only what its effects 
are. Many people seem to imagine the grotesque 
to be the same thing as the humorous ; but in 
fact they are not only not the same, but they are 
so opposite that the one seems to exclude the 
other. Browning, for instance, was totally with- 
out humour; but he had, when he chose to 
exercise it, very considerable power over the 
grotesque ; witness ** In a Spanish Cloister," 
'^Childe Roland," '*The Heretic's Tragedy," 
** Fra Filippo Lippi," and other examples. 
Tennyson, on the other hand, is without the 
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sense of the grotesque, but had a fine spirit of 
humour at his command, both in earlier and later 
years, which flashes out in ** Amphion " and 
** Will Waterproofs Lyrical Monologue " and 
**The Northern Farmer." But he was not fully 
permeated with the healthful spirit of humour, or 
he would have avoided the exaggerations of the 
later Idylls, and he would never have perpetrated 
**The Promise of May." Perhaps the most 
important of the beneficial results of humour on 
its possessor are in promoting a healthy enjoy- 
ment of life, a spirit of toleration, and (above all) 
a sense of proportion. Your pessimist and your 
bigot are seldom if ever humorous ; they take 
everything too seriously ; and it is the sense of 
proportion, born of humour, which preserves men 
from taking any one thing too seriously ; from 
being thrown off their balance ; from imagining that 
the salvation of society depends on their carry- 
ing their point. Emerson finely says, in his essay 
on ** Heroism " : ** The great will not condescend 
to take anything seriously ; all must be as gay as 
the song of a canary, though it were the building 
of cities, or the eradication of old and foolish 
churches and nations, which have cumbered the 
earth long thousands of years." This reminds 
one of Motley's account of Bismarck walking up 
and down his garden, ** talking in the simplest and 
funniest and most interesting manner about all 
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sorts of things that have happened in these 
tremendous years" (this was in 1872), "but 
talking of them exactly as every-day people talk 
of e very-day matters." Gladstone was entirely 
without the sense of humour, and this it is 
which must prevent him being judged as a 
great man sans phrase. He was a very remark- 
able man, but he was not truly great, for he could 
not take things calmly, or recognise that there 
was a possible point of view other than his own. 
Mr. Balfour has the sense of humour strongly, 
and that is what puzzles the Radicals on the other 
side of the House, who ask : " is he ever 
serious "i " for a Radical pur sang has no sense of 
humour, and cannot understand that any one can 
treat a matter lightly, or as if there were 
something else in the world than politics. 

In literature and art the most important off- 
spring of humour is the sense of proportion and 
of fitness. It is the great preservative against 
megalomania. Wagner, with a strong sense of 
the grotesque, was totally destitute of humour, 
and we see the result throughout his work ; 
nowhere more than in his would-be comic opera 
Die Meistersinger. There is something like 
humour in David's song in the first act ; but look 
at the way in which the contest in serenading 
between Hans Sachs and Beckmesser — a good 
situation in itself — is magnified into something 
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portentous in scale and significance, quite beyond 
the confines of true comedy, and compare it with 
the splendid and concentrated humour of Mozart's 
scene in Figaro, where the butler, the page, and 
the waiting-maid march off to a martial strain, 
after the singing of **Non piii andrai." That is true 
comedy and true humour; Wagner's is comedy 
run mad from the lack of any sense of proportion. 
Had Milton possessed the sense of humour he 
would never have written the account of the war 
in heaven and the use of artillery by the rebel 
angels, and their very poor jokes on the tem- 
porary result. Had Browning possessed the 
sense of humour he would never have written 
** Red Cotton Night-cap Country," or have made 
Ottima tell the dying Sebald 

Lean on my breast — not as a breasi(\) 

Had Wordsworth possessed the sense of humour 
he would never have written *' Goody Blake and 
Harry Gill," nor would he have idealised a travel- 
ling pedlar as the mouthpiece of some of his really 
great thoughts in the ** Excursion," and wound 
up the old man like a watch, ready to begin 
orating 

Mildly, and in a clear and steady tone. 

Had Dante possessed the sense of humour he 

would have spared us the demoniac antics of his 

Malacodas and Alichinos and their like, and 
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would not have deformed his great poem by 
wreaking personal spite on personages trans- 
planted to his " Inferno." In Life, and Art, and 
Literature, the indefinable quality of humour 
makes for sanity, toleration, and the sense of 
proportion and fitness ; and without it there is no 
security for the preservation of these virtues. 

THERE is nothing more charac- 
teristic of the shallowness of per- 

Fashionable . i • i ^i. ^ - i 

^ . . ception on which the current musical 

for Handel, ^pi'^ions of London are based, than 

the agreement, as by common consent, 
among the musical amateurs of Society and the 
musical critics, in a kind of settled contempt 
for Handel and all his works. The first origin 
of this absurdity seems to have been the dis- 
covery, a few years since, that Bach was a 
greater composer than they had previously been 
aware of; it accordingly became the test of 
musical superiority to adore Bach ; and since 
Handel had, during a period when the public 
of this country were no doubt less musically 
educated than at present, been the popular idol, it 
is now a test of musical insight and orthodoxy to 
sneer at Handel, and to regard the Handel 
Festival in particular as an entertainment fit only 
for one's country cousins and the bourgeaisicy but 

which it is discreditable to an educated person to 
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countenance. You will hear this sort of thing, in 
a confident tone, from people who have not 
enough musical knowledge even to distinguish 
between the style of Handel and Bach, or to 
know which is which until they are told. This 
nonsense is getting taken up now by the novelists. 
Mrs. Felkin (* 'Thorn ycroft Fowler") thinks it a 
smart thing to say, in one of her recent novels, in 
referring to something which ** rouses noble and 
patriotic feelings " — " Roast beef on Sundays has 
exactly the same effect, and so have Handel's 
music and some of Macaulay's essays." Mr. 
Benson, in ** The Challoners," describes how his 
musical hero, ** in a sudden burst of Handel- 
hatred," had made fun of the Hailstone Chorus, 
"catching unerringly the cheap tumult of that 
storm in a tea-cup " : 

" And why," asked Martin dramatically in conclusion, ** did 
that German spend his long and abandoned life in England ? 
Because he knew, sir, he knew that in any other country he 
would have been kindly, but firmly, put over the border. 
Now, shall I sing you the Hallelujah Chorus ? " 

This, it may be said, is only put into the mouth 
of a character in the book ; but from the vicious 
energy with which it is put, and from indications 
elsewhere that the author regards himself as 
qualified to speak on musical subjects, it is pretty 
obvious that the passage represents his own 
opinion. It would be interesting to know whether 
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Mr. Benson is aware that some sixty years after 
Handel's death a German named Beethoven 
declared roundly that " Handel is the unequalled 
master of all masters !"• adding, *'Go, turn to 
him, and learn, with few means, how to produce 
such effects : *' and that this is the testimony given 
by a visitor who spent a day with Beethoven, and 
wrote his impressions to a London musical journal 
of the period : 

In the whole course of our table-talk there was nothing so 
interesting as what he said about Handel. I sat close by him 
and heard him assert very distinctly in German — " Handel is 
the greatest composer that ever lived." I cannot describe to 
you with what pathos and, I am inclined to say, with what 
sublimity of language, he spoke of the Messiah of this 
immortaJ genius. Every one of us was moved when he said, *' I 
would uncover my head and kneel down on his tomb ! " f 

Wegeler and Ries, in their " Notizen," give also 
the brief memorandum : ** Beethoven esteemed 
Mozart and Handel most of all composers, and 
next to them S. Bach." \ In regard to the relative 
value of Handel and Bach, it must be remembered 
that Beethoven probably could not have heard 
Bach s Passion and the B minor Mass actually 
executed ; it does not follow, however, that he 
was not acquainted with them. But in regard to 

♦ Schindler's ** Life of Beethoven," translated by Moscheles 
(1841), vol. ii. p. 313. 

f Letter to the Hamtonicon^ January 1824, quoted in 
Moscheles* translation of Schindler's "Life," vol. i. p. 292. 

% Ibid,^ vol. ii. p. 291. 
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the positive value which he set upon Handel, the 
testimony is clear and decisive. 

It seems therefore that those who are called 
Philistines for still thinking Handel the greatest 
of composers are Philistines in the company of 
Beethoven, which is at all events not bad company 
to find oneself in ; and it may be added that 
Spitta, the author of the colossal biography of 
Bach, and a German of the Germans, in spite of 
the natural predilection of a biographer for the 
subject of his labours, never speaks of Handel 
but with the greatest respect, and never even hints 
a notion of his being inferior to Bach ; he only 
says (quite truly) that their aims were different. 

The truth of all this is that musicians have dis- 
covered that Bach is the greatest of craftsmen in 
music ; that he was, in one sense, a greater con- 
structor than Handel, whose style of composition 
is for the most part much more simple and 
straightforward ; but they seem to have entirely 
forgotten, for the present, that poetic expression 
is the real end of music, and that construction is 
only a means to that end, and, apart from that, is 
in itself of secondary importance. It is of much 
more importance to the real ends of music that 
the theme of a fugue, for instance, should seem 
the spontaneous and inevitable expression of the 
words, as it constantly and indeed almost always 
is with Handel, than that it should be worked 
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out with the greatest intricacy of counterpoint. 
The latter power only implies craftsmanship ; the 
former implies poetic conception and imaginative 
power, which are a higher order of faculty. In 
fact, just as Shakespeare was something more 
than a dramatist, so was Handel something more 
than a musician. He had the imaginative con- 
ception of a poet, combined also with a strong 
sense of humour (as was also the case with 
Mozart and Beethoven), a quality of which Bach 
was entirely destitute. Take, as one example 
only out of many, Polyphemus's song, " Oh, 
Ruddier than the Cherry." What sort of love- 
song could one imagine to be sung by a savage 
rustic giant ? Handel has realised it in the most 
extraordinary manner, in a composition which is 
at once completely finished in form, without a 
flaw : a brilliant piece of display for the singer 
by a composer who knew more exactly how to 
write for the voice than any one before or since ; 
and a piece of original poetic conception of 
character which, in that way, is intellectually 
equal to any of the humorous conceptions of 
character in Shakespeare : for it is the music 
entirely which does it ; the words are merely the 
bald suggestion of the situation, the interest and 
the poetic invention are entirely the composer's. 
Now that is an example of poetic and dramatic 
invention (coupled with perfect handling of the 
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artistic form) which is entirely beyond Bach ; it 
represents a higher order of intellectual power. 
So, in a far higher vein, is it with the Messiah, 
which represents a fertility and variety of poetic 
expression in giving to the words of each air and 
chorus their dramatic or pathetic expression in a 
manner which seems the outcome of spontaneous 
inspiration rather than of study, and a power of 
melodic invention, such as are hardly equalled in 
any other production of the art. If people cannot 
realise this, all that can be said is that they are 
without the faculty of poetic appreciation. They 
fancy Handel is beneath their serious notice 
because he is more simple and spontaneous than 
Bach. The real fact is, that his poetic conception 
is beyond their comprehension ; it is a matter of 
imagination, not of technique. 

The parallel between Shakspeare and Handel 
is illustrated even in the matter of borrowing from 
other writers, which has been made such an 
absurdly exaggerated charge against Handel. 
Because some of the inferior and less important 
parts of his oratorios have been found to be bor- 
rowed from other composers, it is to be denied 
that he was a great composer. You might as well 
deny, on similar grounds, that Shakspeare was a 
great poet. Shakspeare borrowed other people's 
lyrics, and took whole passages nearly word for 
word from older authors. On this head, read 
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Plutarch's Life of Mark Antony, and compare it 
with Shakspeare's ** Antony and Cleopatra." But 
has that ever been made a reason for questioning 
Shakspeare's supremacy among dramatic poets ? 

The Pro- /"CONSIDERING the practical 
fession of V-^ exigencies of journalism, daily 
expressing and weekly, it is perhaps inevitable 
Opinions. that the work of criticism should fall 
into the hands of a class or clique of writers who 
make a profession of expressing opinions on new 
works. An editor cannot be sure of catching a 
critic at the moment when he wants one, unless he 
has a sheaf of them ready to his hand. Hence has 
it arisen that the expression of opinion upon books 
or works of art has fallen mainly into the hands 
of writers who make a living by the exercise of this 
craft. The system may, as observed, be inevit- 
able, but there are very serious evils connected 
with it. In the first place, it is very rarely that 
the "daily" or "weekly" critic by any means 
represents the best or most thoughtful opinion of 
the day ; * he is not so much a man who has 

* I cut this recently from a review of ** In Memoriam " 
with Tennyson's own annotations, in one of the most im- 
portant weekly literary reviews of the day : 

" It is curious to discover that the lin< 



* God shut the doorways of his head,' 

is an allusion to the closing of the sutures of the skull after 
babyhood. It is a surprise to find that the expression, * my 
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thought deeply as one who has cultivated a 
facility for expressing opinions in a neat and 
readable manner, and has acquired by practice a 
capacity for extracting the salient points from a 
book (or those which will best lend themselves to 
an effective review) at very short notice. This is 
a faculty not to be despised ; the competent 
exercise of it implies a good deal of ability ; it is 
the same kind of power which goes to make a 
successful barrister, who can see at a glance the 
weak points of a case connected with a subject to 
which he may never before have given a thought ; 
but whether this kind of mental agility contributes 
to the cause of abstract truth may be a question. 
Secondly, it is affirmed that professional expressers 
of opinion can and do, not infrequently, dispose of 
their opinions to two or three different journals, 
so that what appear to the outer world to be so 
many different opinions are in fact only one. I 
am not sufficiently behind the scenes to know 
how far this is true ; I have heard it confidently 
affirmed by those who should know ; and if it be 
so, it is no doubt an exceedingly unsound state of 
things. A third evil is that the professors of 
opinions form a set who know each other and 

proper scorn,* was intended to mean * scorn of myself,' from 
the Latin use oi propritis^ 

Now, what can have been the intellectual acquirement of 
the professional critic to whom these points were revelations ? 
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presumably discuss literature together — there is 
even said to be a club which is their special 
habitat — and this does not tend to independence of 
judgment. A fourth result of the existence of the 
profession is that an author who is small-souled 
enough to desire to ** work the press, "as the saying 
is, knows where to find his critic (who is, perhaps, 
even his personal friend), and can write to him 
and ask him to review his book in whatever 
journal the critic is known to be connected with. 
That this is done in some instances there can be no 
doubt ; indeed, in the case of one poet who might 
have been thought to be above either the need 
of or the temptation to such a policy — Rossetti 
— it is not denied that he wrote to every friend he 
had on the Press asking them to review his poems. 
On such a proceeding one hardly likes to com- 
ment, nor would it be fair perhaps to conclude 
that this kind of method of getting favourably 
reviewed is very extensively practised ; but it is 
certain that it is not unknown, and that facilities, 
for the reason noted above, exist for it. But even 
supposing that all is fair and honourable between 
critic and author (which should mean that there is 
nothing whatever between them), the existence of 
a profession of expressers of opinion is to be 
deprecated simply because it tends to cause pub- 
lished opinion to run in a groove and to be the 
utterance of a clique and the accomplishment of a 
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nUtier, instead of being the independent conclu- 
sions of an independent mind. And the professors 
of opinion themselves very much dislike the 
existence of independent reviewers whom they 
do not know and who do not belong to their set 

"Who does write in the ?" one of the 

puzzled professors asked another one day. * * Oh ! " 

said the other, rather contemptuously, **the 

is written by social swells." The present writer, 
who, whether a "social swell " or not, had been 
an occasional contributor to the periodical in 
question, heard this not, as may be supposed, 
without inward amusement. But the actual mean- 
ing of the accusation of social swelldom (though 
the speaker did not intend it in that sense) is that 
the writing referred to was not done by people 
who made a business of criticism, but by people 
with a certain amount of what is called cultured 
leisure, who brought to the review of a subject a 
personal interest in it, and a mind independent of 
any set groove of opinion. This is, of course, 
unpardonable ; and when one of these * * social 
swells " runs bodkins into some literary windbags 
who have been bolstered up by the professional 
opinionists, it is amusing to observe how their 
dove-cots are fluttered : ** Here is some critic we 
know nothing of, who does not belong to our 
ranks, who has the audacity to have independent 

opinions of his own!" 
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While on the subject, it may be observed that 
there seems to be an idea with some editors that the 
best man to write a review of any special class oi 
book is a person who is occupied in the same field 
of literature : novels are best reviewed by a novel- 
ist, poetry by a poet ; and so on. I do not think 
there could be a greater mistake. Authors in any 
particular field of literature almost invariably 
come to the task of criticising works of the same 
class with a preconceived ideal of their own, of 
which they make a standard to judge other such 
works by ; their sympathies are likely to be so 
decidedly with the particular school to which their 
own works belong that they really cannot fairly 
see the rest of the field ; and, moreover, authors 
who have made a success in any branch of litera- 
ture may, even quite innocently and unconsciously 
to themselves, be more or less influenced by a 
natural reluctance to admit the success of a rival. 

THERE have been seasons — that 
which saw the birth of pre- 

mf^^ ^ . Raphaelitism was one, when the main 

Modern Art • . r • • • 

Critic object of current art-criticism was to 

find fault with everything new. There 

have been seasons of vapid friendliness and paying 

little compliments all round ; the type of criticism 

represented by Fred Bayham's Royal Academy 

article quoted in "The Newcomes;" a kind of 
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criticism which Thackeray satirised without being 
quite aware himself of its ultra-Philistinism. But 
in these periods there was, at any rate, something 
like individuality and variety of opinion ; art-critics 
were not all joined in a phalanx to say the same 
thing. In the last half-dozen years we have 
arrived at a position of wonderful unanimity, of 
a kind that has not occurred before within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The function of 
art-criticism is now not to find fault, nor to point 
out beauties ; its ostensible object, its raison cTStre 
apparently, is to point out ugliness. Whatsoever 
things are ugly ; whatsoever things are mean, 
common, and unclean ; whatsoever things are 
sloppy in execution and devoid of all painstaking 
and honest workmanship, let us think on these 
things. It is a curious spectacle, and argues a 
very unhealthy state of mind in regard to art; 
and it also implies that what passes for art- 
criticism is very much dissociated at present from 
the best culture of the day ; for in the best edu- 
cated class of society we do not find that people 
are by any means carried away by this cult of 
ugliness in art; it seems to reside mainly with 
the so-called critics. How is this.** 

It seems to be another development of "the 
profession of expressing opinions" to which 
reference has just been made. The writing 

about art has fallen into the hands of a set who 
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think that to praise what saner people find ugly 
and repulsive is to assume a position of superior 
insight, while the editors for whom they write 
mainly want what will attract attention and keep 
the paper under notice ; whether it is true or not 
they do not care ; that is the business of the art- 
critic. But the possible effect of this on the 
ignorant majority, who are more or less guided 
by what they read in Reviews, is somewhat alarm- 
ing to contemplate. We find, for instance, in the 
columns of a weekly journal which professes to 
be, and should be, one ** of light and leading,'* 
the exhibitions of the Society of Water-Colours, 
which show a larger proportion of good work to 
bad than any other exhibition in London, dis- 
missed with a sneer as consisting of mere inept 
prettinesses ; while those of a certain club, which 
are mostly a collection of uglinesses and eccentrici- 
ties, are lauded as representing the central art of 
the day. Those who can think for themselves 
stare at such stuff and wonder if every one is 
going mad ; those who know that the critic is a 
member of the eccentricity club in question have 
the key of the solution, and know that it is only 
a case of one ** crank" writing up his brother 
"cranks." From the same class of critic we 
meet with a rapturous appreciation of "the 
great Monticelli," a painter who, as I heard it 

characteristically p«|t by an English artist in a 
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dinner-table conversation, "tried to paint pictures 
to look like carpets ;" which is exactly the truth. 
But what of the effect upon the less educated 
section of the public, who read this kind of non- 
sense in a journal which is supposed to hold a 
high position, and very probably accept it as a 
guide? Literary editors who allow these raw 
and prejudiced judgments by critics who, in 
Matthew Arnold s phrase, ** are not at the centre 
of their subject," to go forth in their pages as a 
gospel of truth, surely incur a rather serious 
responsibility for misleading their readers. 

This condition of art-criticism no doubt makes 
easy work for artists. For a painter who wants 
to make an exhibition of his own works it is not 
necessary now to be able to draw, or to produce 
beauty of any kind ; nude figures even may be 
drawn anyhow, in a manner which the despised 
Royal Academy would never admit on its walls ; 
collections of brown smudges will pass well enough 
as landscape compositions. To be beautiful or 
correct is to be weak and (save the mark!) 
amateurish. You may find yourself in a room 
hung with hurried daubs of landscape suggestions, 
mingled with figure-paintings of personages abso- 
lutely ugly and painted in a manner totally 
destitute of modelling. You may wonder how 
a painter who seems to show indications of talent 
in some of these crude splashes could be content 
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to do nothing better; but the art-critic will set 
you right, and after selecting one or two of the 
ugliest for special praise, will sum up — **but, in 
fact, all are beautiful." They are beautiful with 
the beauty of ugliness ; the only kind of beauty, 
apparently, that appeals to the madness of the 
modem art-critic. 

THE simple recipe suggested by 
Goldsmith for establishing a 
reputation as an art-cntic — " to praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino " — is now replaced 
by an equally simple and almost universally prac- 
tised formula, viz., '* to abuse the Royal Academy." 
That is now the touchstone of orthodoxy in art- 
criticism. To some extent the Academy have 
perhaps brought this on themselves. In respect of 
the hotly contested subject of the Chantrey Bequest 
purchases they have been somewhat unfairly 
treated, for the larger proportion of their purchases 
were defensible — some of them more than defen- 
sible — on artistic grounds ; but some certainly were 
not, and their persistence in selecting from the 
works of their own members was, to say the 
least, singularly ill-advised. But they have not 
in respect of this subject merited all the hard 
things that have been said about them ; and it is 
rather amusing to reflect what might have been 
the character of the Chantrey Bequest purchases 
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had the choice lain in the hands of some of the 
critics of the Academy. A point on which the 
Academy is a good deal open to criticism is in 
regard to the favourable placing of commonplace 
works which appeal to the sympathies of the 
average public ; pictures " with a moral," common- 
places of domestic life, &c. Why, for instance, 
did they one year give a central position on the 
line to a picture of a certain royal lady and her 
dogs ? They must have known that it was 
a commonplace affair ; but then the British public 
loves royalty, and also loves dogs ; here was a 
double attraction ; and the prominent position 
given to such a work savours less of the desire to 
instruct the public in Art than of the wish to 
catch their shillings at the turnstile. Why, again, 
did they '* sky " in Gallery IV., where I well 
remember seeing it, the first picture ever sent to 
their exhibition by Corot (or at all events the 
first ever exhibited there), a large and important 
work ? Was it jealousy of the foreigner, or was 
it honest inability to understand a landscape in 
a style new to them? Neither supposition is 
very creditable to them ; though, if the latter were 
the true motive, it is perhaps fair to remember 
that Corot was practically ignored in his own 
country till he was past middle age. Why did 
they persistently close their doors to Alfred 
Hunt, the finest English landscape-painter since 
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Turner ? These, in FalstafFs phrase, are *' ques- 
tions to be asked." 

But the Royal Acadmy has one unquestionable 
claim to respect ; it has kept up a standard of 
technique. And that is, perhaps, the paramount 
duty of an Academy of Art ; the one direction in 
which it can act with certainty. An Academy 
cannot create genius, nor can it be sure of recog- 
nising genius ; its judgment in that respect may be 
erroneous ; but it can insist on competent draw- 
ing and execution, and it has done so ; and some 
of its most violent critics are among painters who 
either cannot draw or will not take the trouble to 
do so. The Academy has been frequently blamed 
for not admitting a well - known decorative 
designer, who is certainly, in his way, a man of 
genius, but whose figures are palpably, even to 
the amateur eye, defective in drawing. In such 
a case the Academy is right in its refusal. 
Would the Academy, it may be asked, have 
admitted Blake if he had lived at the present 
day ? Probably not ; and they would have been 
right Blake was in many respects a wonderful 
genius, but his figure-drawing, technically speak- 
ing, was often impossible, sometimes ludicrous. 
And in regard to works of the present day it is to 
the credit of the Academy that it does not admit 
ugly splashes of figures with no drawing at all, 
because they " show a sense of colour " ; it does 
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not admit piecemeal sculpture, torsoes without 
heads or legs, figures half-finished on one side 
and only roughed-out on the other ; the Academy 
evidently judging (and rightly) that such inchoate 
efforts are for the studio and not for public 
exhibition. And as to the foolish fashion of 
speaking contemptuously of the Academy exhibi- 
tions, which one hears every year : no doubt that, 
for the best artistic results, too many pictures are 
hung, and many of them are very commonplace ; 
but it is nevertheless the fact that if in any year 
you were to pick out the best hundred works in 
the Academy and exhibit them separately, you 
would have the best exhibition of the year ; and 
no impartial and clear-headed critic can have any 
doubt of it. 

The real and most important defect of the 
Royal Academy is one to which the public and 
the art-critics seem alike blind, viz., that it is not, 
in the true sense, an "Academy of Arts," but an 
academy of painting, with a certain amount of 
sculpture admitted as an addition. Painting is the 
popular art, and the Academy Exhibition is there- 
fore nearly all composed of pictures. Art does not 
consist merely in painting pictures ; it lies also in 
sculpture, in stained glass, in jewellery design, in 
furniture design ; all which the Academy neglects, 
with the exception of sculpture, to which it gives 
a half-hearted recognition and a most insufficient 
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space. Artists in stained glass can only show 
their work in little coloured drawings in which 
the effect of the actual glass cannot in the least be 
realised ; there ought to be a gallery in which 
the actual glass can be exhibited in the trans- 
mitted light for which it is intended. As to 
architecture, the manner of representing it at the 
Academy is little short of ludicrous. Lord Leigh- 
ton, who had much wider views on this subject 
than most English artists, tried hard during 
his presidency to get some reform in this respect, 
but was always opposed and thwarted by an 
Academy in which the painters are in the majority. 
If the Academy were to commence the reform of 
their exhibitions by devoting the large room to 
sculpture and decorative painting; by setting 
apart a room for architectural models and another 
for goldsmiths' work and bijouterie ; reducing the 
number of their pictures, and keeping thereby a 
higher standard, they would perhaps do more for 
art, and more to raise their own institution in the 
opinion of the best educated class of people, than 
by any other means. Until they do something 
of the kind, they have no proper claim to the title 
" Academy of Arts." 
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TH E misrepresentations which 
painters make in regard to things 
P • ters which they should know accurately if 

they undertake to represent them at 
all, might furnish a curious chapter in the literature 
of art-criticism. I have only a few stray but 
significant memoranda on the subject. One of 
these concerns one of the most remarkable works of 
the greatest English painter of the nineteenth 
century, the Si. Agnes' Eve of Millais ; a perfectly 
wonderful study in colour and in moonlight effect; 
but, poetical as it is in a way, it is the poetry of 
colour rather than of design and conception ; and, 
while professing to illustrate Keats, it is an entire 
misreading of his intention. The picture which 
the poet suggested, the painter has almost osten- 
tatiously disregarded : 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees, 
Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake. 

Do mermaids wear corsets and under-petticoats ? 
Is this rather plain young woman, her petticoat 
confined and caught near the feet by the outer 
skirt let down, giving her a kind of bulbous 
outline — is this Keats*s moonlit figure suggesting 
a mermaid.^ Keats thought of dress in its 
generalised ideal form ; the rich attire dropped 
from and half concealing the nude figure which 
rose out of it. What possessed so great a 
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painter thus to reduce a poet's dream of moon- 
lit beauty to the commonplaces of the wardrobe ? 
Millais, it is true, except for that one notable 
example, The Knight Errant — a picture as noble 
in moral suggestion as it is beautiful in pictorial 
quality — seems to have persistently evaded the 
treatment of the nude figure : surely from no 
want of confidence in his own powers. Was 
this the result of a certain element of Puritanism 
in his character ? Anyhow, in giving way to it 
in this case he has misrepresented the poet, and 
gone far to reduce an exquisite dream-picture 
to the prose of conventional life. Among lesser 
examples of inaccuracy is a picture by a late 
eminent R.A., popularised by much engraving, 
of The Captain of the Eleven \ a small school- 
boy holding a bat as no one who knew how to 
play ever held one, in front of a wicket without 
bails and with the off-stump pitched an inch 
shorter than the two others. The picture is 
ridiculous as to fact ; but that is all one, appa- 
rently, so long as it has a popular title. In 
Frederick Walker's celebrated satirical sketch in 
Punch o{ '' Captain Jinks on his steam-launch, the 
Selfish,'' he represents, as one incident in the 
disturbance caused by the launch, a man in an 
outrigger sculling-skiff in dread of being cap- 
sized, and letting go one of his sculls in his 
alarm ! Walker, who lived and painted much 
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on the Thames, ought to have known that no 
man who could sit a sculling-boat at all would 
be endangered by any swell that a steam-launch 
could raise ; and that if he were, the last thing he 
would do would be to let go his sculls, and that 
any man who did so would deserve to be upset 
for a ** duffer.'* The illustration of prose fiction 
furnishes us with more absurd examples than 
Millais' translation of Keats just referred to. 
Painters will illustrate books, apparently, without 
even reading them. A good many years ago a 
selection of cabinet pictures was exhibited in a 
Bond Street gallery under the title (I think) ** The 
Country of Scott ; " at all events it was supposed 
to illustrate characters and scenes in the Waverley 
Novels. The figure of a fair-haired man in a long- 
tailed scarlet uniform was labelled '* Colonel Guy 
Mannering." Scott particularly says that Man- 
nering never wore uniform, having entirely severed 
his connection with the service (which was that of 
the East India Company, not the regular army), 
and he was so peculiarly dark in complexion that 
"honest Joe Hodges" identified him to Bertram by 
that characteristic (see Bertram's letter to Dela- 
serre in chapter xxi.). Still better was " Julia 
Mannering " — a figure of a typical Scotch lassie 
with high cheekbones and red hair! Julia Man- 
nering was in fact so defiantly English that she 
rather grumbled at having a Scotch friend put upon 
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her in the person of Lucy Bertram : and she is 
described as having a haughty type of counten- 
ance, ** piercing dark eyes, and jet-black hair of 
great length ! " This precious representation was 
by a painter who has been knighted for his 
accomplishments, one of which seems to be illus- 
trating personages in fiction of whom he had not 
taken the trouble to acquire the slightest know- 
ledge. But the best and most typical of my 
examples is a picture exhibited at the New Gallery 
a few years ago, under the title Earth-Rise '.from 
the Moon. This was a landscape with the con- 
ventional barrenness attributed by astronomers 
(probably rightly) to lunar scenery, and above the 
horizon the earth was represented as rising, just 
as we see the moon rise above our own horizon. 
Now the painter of this, having eyes, must have 
known that the moon always opposes the same 
face to the earth, but he had not geometrical logic 
enough to perceive that in such a case there could 
be no "earth-rise," and that to a spectator at any 
fixed point on the moon's surface the earth must 
always appear in the same position in the sky; nor 
did any of the so-called " art-critics " appear to 
know any better ; at all events I never saw any 
comment on the blunder. It is rather amusing, 
after such instances, to hear, as we often do, of the 
claims of the artist to be the interpreter of history 
and of nature to the lower intelligences. 
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THAT poetry should be misquoted 
by ordinary writers, in letters to 
p ^^ the papers and so on, is hardly sur- 

prising, so few are those who are 
fully conscious of the difference which even the 
misplacing of a word may make in the force 
and musical expression of a line. What is sur- 
prising is that literary men, authors of con- 
siderable calibre, should be such frequent sinners 
in this respect. One would suppose that the 
memory of a powerful passage in poetry would 
include the memory of the precise form and 
order of the words, which is an essential 
element in poetic expression. I regret that I did 
not make memoranda of the numerous poetical 
misquotations I have come across in important 
literary reviews, and in the works of writers of 
some celebrity. Speaking from memory, I should 
say they would make a pretty formidable list. 
Here, however, are a few of the latest I have 
noticed. Mr. Morley Roberts, in a recent novel, 
quotes from Paradise Lost : 

Free will, fixed fate, fore-knowledge absolute. 

It seems inconceivable that any one whose ear had 

once been struck by the force of the original line 

should have hampered it in quotation by inserting 

that grave spondee ** fixed fate," in the middle of 

the line instead of at the commencement of it. 
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The mistake is made worse by the fact that it 
inverts the order of the reference in the preceding 

line: 

Of fate, free will, fore-knowledge, reasoned high ; 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

" Verify your quotations " is a maxim that ought 
hardly to be necessary for any one with an ear for 
verse, in the case of a powerful passage in poetry ; 
the form ought to be inherent in the memory as 
much as the thought, or the writer s appreciation 
of poetry is worth very little. Another instance 
is from an article in the National Review by the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen, a literary man par excel- 
lencey who professed to quote from Browning's 
little poem about Luther's fables (** The Twins ") : 

Do roses sting like thorns? 

Decidedly not, one would say ; nor did Browning 
put any such preposterous question. He wrote : 

Do roses stick like burrs ? 

which is a reasonable comparison. Herie it is the 
thought rather than the form that is travestied ; 
though a recollection of the whole verse ought to 
have kept the quoter straight, since *' burrs" in 
the fourth line of the verse rhymes to " furze " in 
the second line. If these things be done in the 
green tree, what shall bfe done in the dry ? The 
day after writing the above, however, I came 
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across another misquotation by an eminent literary 
man in '* The Disentanglers " : 

Oh, why from the heretic girl of my soul 
Should I fly, to seek elsewhere an orthodox kiss ? 

Though I had not seen Moore's little bit of 
rhodomontade for at least twenty years, I felt 
sure that was not correct, and turned up the 
'* Irish Melodies" for the quotation, which should 

run : 

From the heretic girl of my soul should I fly. 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss ? 

Mr. Lang may reply that Moore is not literature 
(though the " Irish Melodies" includes,/aj«»«,some 
of the most beautiful love-lyrics in the language) »" 
still, if his lines are worth quoting, why not quote 
them correctly ? A few days later I read in the 
Spectator, in reference to a man who fell in the 
South African war, that the bullets " struck no 
nobler breast " — the words given between commas 
as a quotation. One may leave it to the traditional 
"every schoolboy" to correct that modification 
of Byron. A day or two after, in the catalogue 
of the Old Masters' Exhibition at Burlington 
House, I came on the following, appended to a 
picture of Turner's : 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night. 
The sun as yet disputes the day with her (!) 

which also may be left to the schoolboy to 
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correct. The Times Literary Supplement quotes 
Mr. Kipling: 

There are two and seventy ways of composing tribal lays, 

missing the very point of the line : 

There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

"constructing," in this connection, having quite 
a different meaning from "composing." As to 
the Royal Academy catalogues, they are a perfect 
mine of vapid or incorrect quotations. Where 
the artists get their many rhyming tags of utter 
commonplace from it is difficult to imagine, and 
accuracy is of no consequence in the kind of 
verse in which one word is as good as another ; 
but with the great poets one word is not as good 
as another. In a recent Academy catalogue one 
artist misquoted the final line in one of the most 
beautiful passages in Paradise Lost : 

And o'er the night her silver mantle threw. 

"And o'er the dark" it should be. Another 
weakened the sound and sense of the first line of 
one of Tennyson's finest lyrics by giving it : 

The glory falls on castle walls. 

One would have thought every one knew the true 
line, but at all events copies of Tennyson are not 
difficult to procure ; why did he not verify it ? 
And here is Mr. Montgomery Schuyler again, in 
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Scribners Magazine^ winding up an article with 
what he thinks is a quotation from Tennyson : 

My foith is large in Time, 

And that which brings it some perfect end. 

" Shapes it to some perfect end " it should be. 
Those who quote Tennyson especially should 
bear in mind that with so perfect a literary artist 
it is hardly possible to alter a word without injur- 
ing either sound or sense, or (most often) both. 
There is another curious instance in a generally 
able article in Macmillans Magazine for May last, 
an article actually written on the subject of 
"Rhythm and Rhyme," in which the author 
quotes what he calls " a line from Campbell " : 

Then flew the steed to battle driven, 

and remarks that in its place in the poem it " gives 
an impression far grander than its own meaning 
conveys." The real line (from ** Hohenlinden '*) 
certainly does ; only it is : 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 

Here was a writer actually treating of the impres- 
sion produced by the sound of words in poetry, 
who nevertheless misquotes a line so as not only 
to lose the tumultuous effect of the r s in " rushed " 
and " driven," but to ignore the fact (which the 
poet did not overlook) that horses in a cavalry 
charge do " rush " and do not '* fly " ! 

I had hardly put down the pen after writing the 
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above when I came on a new example in Mr. 
Fielding's ** The Hearts of Men " — a flagrant 
misquotation of one of the best-known verses 
of Shelley : 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the day for the morrow, (!) 
The longing for something afar 

From the scene of our sorrow. 

I will not insult the reader by assuming that it is 
necessary to quote the original for his benefit ; it 
is sufficient to observe that in this short quotation 
four words are wrong : that in each case the sub- 
stituted word is weaker than the original one ; and 
that in the second line the substitution of ** day " 
for " night " destroys the whole point and meaning 
of the passage. Such a misquotation as that is 
more than a mere accident : it affects one's whole 
conception of the intellectual equipment of the 
author of the book. 



. 'Tn H E indiscriminate and blind wor- 
X ship, during the last few years, of 



everything produced by Rodin is a 
piece of pure lunacy. M. Rodin is a man of genius, 
but he understands very well the art of advertising 
himself, and has known how to avail himself of 
the present taste for everything that is outr^ and 
eccentric, and to play into the hands of critics who 
foster this diseased taste, and who are blindly 
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followed by a large portion of the public. The 
rage for M. Rodin has only begun since he 
took to playing tricks with sculpture ; to send- 
ing to exhibitions fragments of heads and 
bodies, pieced together with skewers stuck 
through them ; rough ibauches like his portentous 
sketch of Balzac, one of the greatest pieces of 
humbug ever palmed off on an obedient public, 
ready, at the bidding of irresponsible critics and 
hysterical minor poets, to take the sculptor at his 
own valuation. In the days when M. Rodin 
produced reasonable and carefully finished work, 
there was little noise made about him. His really 
admirable Age cTAirain passed almost un- 
noticed at the Royal Academy some twenty to 
twenty-five years ago. His not very satisfactory 
John the Baptist, a rather stiffly-modelled 
nude, which is certainly no ideal of the Baptist, 
has been very unnecessarily purchased for the 
nation amid the clamours of a clique of admirers. 
The full-size clay model of it was exhibited many 
years ago at a small exhibition of French work 
in London ; why was no cry of enthusiasm set up 
about it then? Because the fashion of Rodin- 
worship had not set in. Many of those who 
believe M. Rodin to be the great French sculptor 
of the day are ignorant of the work, and even of 
the very names, of such scholarly and self- 
restrained artists as M. Merci6, the two Bouchers, 
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and others, or of such a production as M. Bar- 
tholom6's Monument atix Morts, a more 
pathetic and truly poetic conception than M. 
Rodin has ever achieved ; and the editors of 
reviews and magazines are just as ignorant, and 
for the last two or three years every one of them 
must in turn have his adulatory Rodin article, 
just to be in the fashion. If these people knew 
how the best of our English sculptors look upon 
this worship of eccentricity they would open their 
eyes rather wide. But they do not want to 
know ; it is easier to follow the cry. 

ON the other hand, there seems 

<^- a kind of absolute antipathy to and 

recoil from anything really original 
and characteristic in Art. If a man employs 
an architect of genius to build a house in a 
country neighbourhood, you will hear gibes 
from all the other country-house owners : ** Lord 

has built the ugliest house in the whole 

county ; you never saw such a monstrosity." 
This means that it is not like the ordinary 
square hole-in-the-wall mansions they are accus- 
tomed to ; it is something different, something 
they are not used to ; ergo it must be wrong. I 
read in a daily paper one day that a new church 
in a certain street in London was the ugliest 
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church that had ever been seen. I knew by that 
there must be something in it, and went to look 
at it ; as I expected, it was a building of great 
originality of design, and showing some new 
ideas in church architecture, by an architect 
well-known for artistic feeling. The London 
County Council, though Philistine enough in 
many respects, have had the good sense occa- 
sionally to employ a sculptor of talent in 
some small public work or other ; they did so in 
the case of a sculptured stone drinking-fountain 
near the north-east corner of the Serpentine. 
This is a work of art such as you more often 
meet with among open-air monuments in 
Paris than in London. I have never heard any 
one refer to it except with a sneer of contempt 
What they like is, I suppose, a plain polished 
granite basin, with some sort of finial behind it 
like the top of a turned wooden chess ** King" o! 
the ordinary pattern. But the best specimen of 
this gentlemanly ignorance I have ever met with 
was the following cutting from a Society journal, 
sent to me by a friend : 

Westminster Monstrosity, — There is much indignation in 
Westminster, and especially in Ashley Gardens, at the extra- 
ordinary ugliness of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral. It 
combines the architectural features of the modern music-hall 
with the peculiar graces of an exaggemted factory chimney. 

Those who know anything of opinion in the 

artistic world know that there has been no great 
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English building for half a century which has 
commanded so much admiration among artists as 
this ; and the Americans are even more enthusi- 
astic about it than we are. It is a remarkable 
example of the adoption of Byzantine suggestions 
with a novelty of treatment which amounts to 
new invention ; the lofty tower, a suggestion 
from the Lombard tower, transported to London 
and (again) treated with an originality which 
makes it a new thing, is one of the finest and 
most striking additions to the architectural coup 
(Tceil of our capital. But it is a kind of archi- 
tecture which our worthy public have never seen 
before ; consequently it is a '* monstrosity.*' 
Tnily, our people are hopeless in regard to 
architecture. 

THE usual absolute indifference 
of English literary and journal- 
difference to . • J. 7 ^' f A^- 

j^ istic editors to questions of Art is again 

a curious and characteristic indica- 
tion of the non-aesthetic (or could one say " anaes- 
thetic " ?) temperament of the English mind. The 
Spectator^ certainly one of the most thoughtful 
and best- written weekly journals of the day, com- 
mences its pages with a series of brief comments 
on events of the week. But if during the week 
any important question connected with Art has 
been prominent, say in a correspondence in the 
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Times^ you will look in vain for any opinion on 
that in the Weekly Notes of the Spectator. Such 
subjects are not of sufficient consequence for 
comment. The only exception I remember notic- 
ing was when the author of a very sensible letter 
in the Times, signed "A Lover of his Country," 
drew attention to the fact that in England men of 
eminence in Literature or Art were never among 
those who were invited to meet and be presented 
to crowned heads or other distinguished visitors 
to this country ; while in France, Italy, or Germany, 
no list of such guests would be considered com- 
plete without the most eminent representatives of 
Literature and Art. In this case the Spectator 
devoted a long article in its next number to 
ridiculing the writer of the above-named letter. 
I once asked an editor of a monthly magazine to 
allow me space for an article on the maltreatment 
of a great national monument. To my surprise 
he consented; and I wrote a recognisant note 
saying I was glad to find one literary editor at 
least who thought such a subject worth at- 
tention. I was quickly undeceived by a candid 
admission that he neither knew nor cared any- 
thing about the subject, but that a polemical 
article always excited attention, and he should 
be just as pleased to insert an article from the 
other side attacking my views. I believe that is 
the real extent of most English editors' interest 
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in Art, though I never knew it so candidly con- 
fessed before. Again, when there is occasionally 
an article on an artistic subject in one of the 
monthly magazines, look at the ** Magazines and 
Reviews" notice in weekly and daily papers. 
You will invariably find all reference to the 
artistic article omitted ; very often every other 
article in the magazine is mentioned, and com- 
mended or criticised, except that one. This is 
partly, perhaps, from the consciousness of in- 
capacity on the part of the journalist who writes 
the notice; he has opinions on politics and on 
social questions, but he has none on Art, and he 
is afraid of committing himself. Educational 
men in England generally display the same in- 
difference. In an article in the Nineteenth 
Century recently, on " Our Public Schools as a 
Public Peril," Sir Oliver Lodge lamented the 
narrowness of the ideal of education in our public 
schools, and quoted largely from a book by an 
eminent schoolmaster, Mr. A. C. Benson. Among 
other things is this from Mr. Benson : 

My idea of an intellectual person is one whose mind is 
alive to ideas ; who is interested in politics, religion, science, 
history, literature. 

Not a word of art ; nor is there a word about it 
in Sir Oliver Lodge's article. It is a subject 
that does not enter into an Englishman's idea 
of "education." As M6rim6e remarked half a 
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century ago, when on a visit to this country: 
" Tout ce qui peut avec de Targent, de bon sens, 
et de la patience, ils le font ; mais ils se doutent 
des Arts comme mon chat ; " and the half-century 
has hardly made much difference. 

THE greatest lights in science — 
the few men who by their genius 

ot Scientific j/:-.^r u uj 

^ and fixity of purpose have had power to 

remove mountains, as it were, and to 
change the course of human thought, have gene- 
rally, I think, been men of pretty wide sympathies, 
quite able to understand that there were real and 
important interests for mankind outside the limit 
of their own special study, even if they had not 
themselves time to devote to such extraneous 
subjects. Darwin is a case in point But 
scientific men of the secondary order seem to be 
terribly narrow — unable to see anything beyond 
the region of ascertained or ascertainable pheno- 
mena. I have heard an eminent geologist 
seriously maintain that there could be no value in 
landscape-painting except to represent correctly 
the facts of stratification ; the idea of anything 
like a sentiment in landscape was beyond his ken. 
In a similar spirit an amateur entomologist (he 
was a schoolmaster by profession), considering 
where he should spend his next holiday, daffed 
aside contemptuously the suggestion of one of the 
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party as to a peculiarly beautiful part of Wales — 
** I don't want scenery, I want to go where I can 
get a new moth " : 

In patient hope that, ten years hence, 
'< Somewhat completer," he may say, 
" My list of Upidoptera:' 

But the best example I have come across was 
from a well-known man of science (now dead) who 
happened to sit next to me once at one of what 
Mrs. Hobson Newcome called " the excellent 
lectures at the institution in Albemarle Street." 
He was expatiating to a congenial spirit on 
the other side of him on the blessing of look- 
ing forward to a real scientific lecture that even- 
ing — •* not like the stuff we sometimes have to 
listen to : just look at this announcement for next 
Friday — Matthew Arnold on Emerson ! '* with 
a contemptuous shrug, which his companion 
answered with an equally contemptuous kind of 
grunt. I should have thought this incredible, had 
I not actually heard it with my own ears. 

A ONCE distinguished man of 
science has recently raised the 

-- . waters in respect of this question, one of 

Universe. ^ \ 

such undying interest to every human 
soul that has not been deadened in plying the com- 
mon round of fashionable, or laborious, or money- 
making existence. Even to those condemned 
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(or self-condemned) to the set grey life and the 
long mechanic pacing to and fro, there may 
come moments of a vision beyond the confines of 
this spinning planet, moments in which our physical 
proportion, or disproportion, to the stellar universe 
flashes on the mind with an uncomfortable sense 
of mockery. It is but a passing qualm, however. 
The world is so much with most of us, late and 
soon, that its insistence cannot long be pushed 
aside : however science has, from age to age, kept 
lessening the proportions of our globe as com- 
pared with the extent of the stellar universe ; 
however men may admit the knowledge of this 
proven fact when the question is put to them ; 
yet for most men's practical lives the earth is 
still the centre of the universe, the sun and moon 
her attendants, and the stars her most splendid 
decoration. The average man cannot feel other- 
wise ; he takes things as he finds them. To 
those average men who paid any attention to the 
recent controversy — and more especially to the 
average Christian, who thinks (or professes to 
think) that the Creator of the Universe visited 
this little globe in human shape in order to become 
a sacrifice for the sins of its inhabitants —to these 
latter especially it must surely have come as a 
welcome suggestion that, after all, this was the 
only world where there were any inhabitants to 
save. What is called the " Plan of Salvation " 
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or the " Scheme of Redemption " had begun to 
look strangely disproportionate to the material 
insignificance of the earth as revealed by modern 
astronomy ; and here was a delightful man of 
science who came forward to set everything on 
all-fours again by telling us that, small as the 
earth is, it is probably the only inhabited body in 
the stellar universe, and by giving what profess 
to be scientific reasons for this faith. 

In referring to Dr. Wallace above as " a once 
distinguished man of science," it is not suggested 
that he has ceased to be distinguished, but that 
he has ceased to be scientific. In regard to the 
special question at issue, it may be said that one 
might be prepared to accept his conclusion if it 
were not for his arguments. The objection of 
the material insignificance of the earth as the sole 
abode of intellect he met by adducing reasons for 
concluding that the stellar universe is finite and 
not infinite ; that we can see, telescopically and 
photographically, to the end of it. But con- 
sidering that the telescopically visible universe 
includes distances from which the light is believed 
to take a thousand years to reach us (if not more), 
was it worth while to draw this fine distinction 
between finite and infinite ? Even with our tele- 
scopically visible universe the objection of dis- 
proportion in relation to this speck of a planet of 
ours is so overwhelming that the addition of the 
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quality of infinity is little more than a matter of 
words. The stellar universe, if not theoretically 
infinite, is practically infinite in proportion to the 
earth. The question of ** finite" or ''infinite" 
raised, by the way, a very pretty quarrel among 
the astronomers (whereof more anon), but it is 
beside the mark in respect of Dr. Wallace's 
position. To meet the enormous improbability, 
on grounds of analogy, of this particular little 
planet being alone picked out to be the abode of 
sentient life, Dr. Wallace goes into a rigmarole 
argument to the effect that the sun, and conse- 
quently the solar system, occupies a position 
about central in the stellar system (if system it 
can be called) ; hence the appropriateness of the 
solar system being the abode of the only beings 
of intellect in the universe. Well, if the sun were 
of greater size and importance than any other 
star, and if we had proved that he occupies a 
central position (which is not proved, only approxi- 
mately probable for the moment), and if we lived 
on the sun — why, then there would be a reason- 
able ground for concluding that this, our abode, is 
the centre of things as far as we can see them, and 
that our intellect may probably be the central fact 
of the universe — even its raison cTHre. But when 
we consider that the sun is far inferior in size to 
many other stars ; that even if he be at present 
somewhere near the centre of the stellar universe 
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(which cannot be a centre defined by mechanical 
law as in the solar system),* he has not been 
always there, and will not continue to be there, 
since he and all the other stars are in movement 
— we may surely ask. Why select a system so 
placed as the one abode of intellect ? And, d 
fortiori, why one of the satellites, rather than the 
central body ? And why the third satellite in par- 
ticular, out of nine (counting in the asteroids as 
one)? These are questions which must occur, 
one would suppose, to every person with the rudi- 
ments of logical perception. And what, forsooth, 

* There does not appear to be any analogy between the 
mathematically precise adjustment of the orbits and speed of 
movements of the planets to the mass of the sun, and the 
general drift of the '* fixed " stars. The observations which 
have been so far obtained in regard to the movement of the 
stars give no indication of a continuous circular movement in 
one direction, like that of the planets round the sun ; their 
lines of motion appear to follow no general law. Nor could 
there be the mathematical precision of the planetary move- 
ments, unless there were some vast central body of propor- 
tionate mass to control their movement, as the sun does that 
of the planets ; and of the existence of such a body there is 
no evidence and no probability. You cannot swing a stone 
round at the end of a cord without exercising a controlling 
force with your hand, and when you get the stone beyond a 
certain weight you have no longer the power to control and 
keep it in a circle. This mathematical precision of orbit pro- 
bably belongs only to separate planetary systems controlled by 
a sun of great proportionate mass, or to those mutually 
revolving binary systems of which Algol is a type. There is 
no evidence, so far, that the stellar bodies follow any 
mechanically defined system of revolution ; the evidence, as 
fiar as it has gone, points the other way. 
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is the reply ? '* I have found (see the Fortnightly 
Review for September 1903) that such delicate 
adjustments and such numerous combinations of 
physical and chemical conditions are required for 
the development and maintenance of life as to 
render it in the highest degree improbable that 
they should all be again found combined in any 
planet; while within the solar system this im- 
probability approaches very near indeed to a 
certainty." Was there ever seen such a piece of 
reasoning in a circle on the part of a so-called 
man of science ? For what is it but saying that 
human life is controlled by and suited to its 
environment ? Dr. Wallace, and other scientific 
men also, apparently use the word " life " merely 
to signify life as we know it. Is it impossible for 
them even to conceive that thought and percep- 
tion may act through a mechanism different from 
our own, the result of a different environment? 
If so, they surely show a plentiful lack of that 
imaginative faculty which should be one of the attri- 
butes of the highest order of scientific intellect. 

THAT the earth may be the only 
planet of our system inhabited is 
hab'ted ' possible ; but that Mars is inhabited by 
Worlds ? sentient beings of some kind appears to 

me exceedingly probable. Tracing 
out in our mind the development and consolidation 
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of a planet from an original nebulous condition, 
the modern opinion that life is only a phase, 
supervening when the planet arrives at a con- 
dition fitted for it, and destined to die out again 
in process of time, appears to be based on sound 
reasoning. Mars is ahead of the earth in develop- 
ment, but is probably not yet past its phase of 
possible life. About the straight lines popularly 
called " canals " on Mars there has been such 
wrangling among the astronomers of late that 
one almost hesitates to allude to them, and I 
have never had the opportunity of seeing Mars 
through a large telescope; but the balance of 
evidence now seems in favour of the conclusion 
that Schiaparelli s straight canali were to some 
extent an illusion, and that at all events, they 
do not in themselves imply artificial work by 
any presumed inhabitants of Mars. But if there 
are such inhabitants, it is doubtful whether, if we 
could meet them, we should recognise them as 
fellow-creatures with ourselves. They might 
perhaps be superior to us, but they would certainly 
be very different, for they would be the product 
of different conditions. It is pretty certain that 
a human being who was to be suddenly trans- 
ported to Mars could not exist there for an hour ; 
perhaps not for five minutes. He might have a 
better chance on Venus, which seems to have 
retained plenty of atmosphere, and the mass of 
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which, and consequently the weight of bodies at 
its surface, does not differ much from that of the 
earth. This is on the supposition, which has 
been made on scientific authority, that Venus is 
effectually screened from the heat of the sun by a 
thick atmosphere, through which it is believed 
that we have never yet seen the body of the 
planet. In that case her ** day " must be merely 
a golden radiance in the sky, her night a dark 
mist — neither star nor sun ever visible to the 
inhabitants, if any. It is not impossible that 
there may be ; but how different must be their 
conceptions of life from ours ! Mercury must be 
a kind of furnace, where organisms would be 
burned up ; and the planets exterior to Mars, and 
all much larger than the earth, have probably not 
yet shrunk to the zoophorous stage. And for 
those outside of Jupiter there is the question 
whether they would get enough heat from the 
sun to develop any kind of life. In some far off 
ages, countless to us, the great globe of Jupiter 
rnay, however, become a glorious home of intelli- 
gent beings, long after our earth, with its joys and 
hopes, cares and sorrows, has been reduced to a 
mass blank and barren as the moon. 

In regard to the relation of animated beings to 
the globe on which they live, there is another piece 
of what seems to me singularly illogical deduction 

on, the part of scientific men, to be noted. We are 
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assured both by astronomers and physiologists — 
I have come across the statement repeatedly 
during the last few years — that the size or scale 
of living beings must vary inversely to the size 
of the planet they occupy ; that the men, if any, 
who inhabit Mars must be giants in comparison 
with us, because the mass of the planet being so 
much less, and the weight of objects on its surface 
proportionately less, men could support with ease 
a stature of such a height as they could not bear 
up with under the earth's attraction. It is a pity 
they do not carry out the argument to its logical 
conclusion, and show us that an asteroid of one 
hundred miles diameter would probably be in- 
habited, if at all, by Colossi of the size of the 
Egyptian Memnon. It is really astonishing that 
men who profess to argue on scientific data should 
talk such puerile nonsense. Do not the elephant, 
the horse, and the mouse, all alike move about 
with ease and comfort on the earth ? And have 
not scientists mechanical perception enough to 
see that the adaptation to a smaller planet is not 
necessarily a question of size, but of texture and 
structure ? The fallacy is just the same as the 
one about life in general. There can be no life 
on another planet because men could not live 
amid those surroundings, as if no form of living 
being were possible except those with which we 
are acquainted : the men on Mars, if any, must 
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be much larger than ourselves, because our bodies 
would be too light there ; as if there were no 
possible texture and mechanism of bone and 
muscle except what we are acquainted with, no 
manner of differentiating structure for circum- 
stances except by measurement. Really, in some 
matters, the men who are popularly called savants 
talk and reason marvellously like old women. 

To revert to the main question, which Dr. 
Wallace has in so curious and naive a fashion 
dragged before the popular mind, I would not 
maintain that it is impossible or preposterous to 
suppose that there are no inhabited worlds in the 
stellar universe occupied by beings comparable to 
man in intellect — that mankind may not be a 
remarkable and unique development For our 
minds must not be daunted by considerations of 
mere scale. If we come to that, the question has 
been pointedly and pertinently asked : 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

What is all that vast blind sphere of boiling white- 
hot gases which we call the sun — stupendous as 
it is, to our perceptions, in size and in the forces 
at work in it — what is it in interest compared with 
the love of a little child for its mother ; with the 
love of wedded souls; with Lear, or the C minor 
symphony, or the Iliad} Even the stellar universe, 

if we regard it as inanimate matter, is less 
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wonderful, less worthy of admiration, than the 
intellect which, from this small corner of it, can 
appreciate and understand its extent, can sound 
its depths and has begun to measure its distances, 
and even, to a certain extent, analyse its material 
composition. Wonderful as the visible universe 
is, the mind of man, the process of thought, is still 
the most wonderful thing we know of in it With 
Milton's fallen archangel we may say : 

For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
These thoughts that wander through eternity ? 

The idea, therefore, propounded by Dr. Wallace, 
that we may have the monopoly of this intellectual 
being, is not in itself entirely preposterous ; it is 
only Dr. Wallace's arguments in favour of it that 
are preposterous, and that will not bear examination 
for a moment They may truly be characterised, 
in the words of the Apostle, as " oppositions of 
science falsely so called." Yet, while we may 
think it possible, or even probable, that the solar 
system contains no other intelligences comparable 
with our own, common sense and analogy would 
probably lead most men to conclude that, since 
our sun has a planet which is the abode of reason- 
ing beings, it is not likely that, amid the myriad 
suns of the stellar universe, it should be the only 
one thus accompanied. That is as far as we can 
go. It is a matter of conjecture only, on which 
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earthly science cannot give, and probably never 
will be able to give, any definite intelligence. 

^ ^, •,. A S observed above, some of the dis- 
The Stellar L\ » i • .u 

jj . Ix. putants as to man s place in the 

universe seem to think the conclusion 
much affected by the question whether the stellar 
universe is finite or infinite. The ^'finites," as 
one may call them, maintain (probably correctly) 
that an infinite stellar universe would fill the sky 
with a continuous diffused light in place of the 
mere sparkle of detached stellar points — allowing, 
of course, infinite time for the light from infinite 
distance to have reached us. They further 
adduce evidence to point to the conclusion that 
we have already reached the limits of telescopic 
perception of fresh stars ; that the latest increase 
in telescopic power does not appear to bring into 
our view a proportionate increase in the number 
of visible stars. One must have done much 
telescopic observation to form any personal 
opinion on such a point ; but, unless the facts of 
telescopic observation are much misrepresented, 
they appear to support the " finite " view. This 
has nothing, of course, to do with the question of 
the infinity of space, which is another matter 
entirely. But as far as the stellar cosmos is con- 
cerned, the finites appear to carry the day, to the 
mind of only ordinary reasoning power. To the 
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argument in regard to the diffused light, however, 
the •• infinites" have a reply which is only of any 
interest in consequence of the secondary questions 
it raises. They say that the lack of die diffused 
light from an infinite array of stars may be easily 
accounted for by the immense proportion of dark 
bodies in the stellar universe — many thousand 
times greater, some of the modem theorists tell 
us, than that of the burning stars, and which 
would fully avail to screen the light of the more 
distant stars from reaching us. The argument 
seems to me perfectly futile for the purpose to 
which it is put, but it introduces us to another 
feature in the creed of the new astronomy — that 
the bodies composing the stellar universe are 
numerous beyond computation, but are for the 
most part dark — the bright stars being only the 
result of occasional collision between two of the 
normal dark bodies. This idea seems to be the 
outcome of an endeavour to picture the stellar 
universe as consisting of atomic movement on an 
enormous scale, the masses of the stars being the 
atoms ; and to imagine their proportion relatively 
to interspaces accordingly. It is a prominent 
example of the tendency of modem science 
towards wider and wider generalisation in regard 
to the physical constitution and conditions of 
matter ; the latest step in the progress of a philo- 
sophy which tends more and more towards a 
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conception of material life and material phenomena 
of nature as nothing more than the result of a 
kind of accident. It is not an inspiring view of 
the physical universe ; so much the contrary, that 
the average man may be excused for hoping that 
there is a rift in it somewhere. In this particular 
theory of the enormous preponderance of dark 
bodies in the stellar system there certainly seems 
to be one. It is admitted that all the stars, dark 
and bright, are in motion, in one direction or 
another. Then how is it that we do not find the 
bright stars frequently occulted for (astronomically 
speaking) short periods, and then reappearing.^ 
It surely should be so by the story. A very small 
proportion of stars, once seen and known, have 
disappeared permanently ; but this cannot be the 
result of occultation. Novcb have appeared occa- 
sionally, and have disappeared again : but they 
do not seem to reappear; so that phenomenon 
cannot be explained by occultation. Yet if there 
are innumerable dark stars moving amid the 
stellar universe, occultations of comparatively 
short periods must occur. The sun is estimated 
to have a proper motion of ten miles a second, 
but is believed to be much slower in its movement 
than many others of the bright stars. But even 
at that rate, a dark star of the size of the sun, if 
it moved across between us and the line of light 
from a bright star, would pass over a space of its 
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own diameter in less than twenty-four hours, and 
leave the light-ray clear again. If it were moving 
at an oblique angle to our line of vision, of course 
the period of obscuration would be longer, but it 
would only be a time appreciable in a quite brief 
series of observations. We could not see the 
movement, because even the most powerful tele- 
scopes will not make out a disc to any of the 
stars, but we could appreciate and measure the 
length of time of the obscuration. Why, if space 
is full of dark moving bodies far more numerous 
than the light stars, do we not see such phenomena 
of occultation .^ The chances in favour of their 
occurrence must, on the assumed theory, be very 
great : why do they never occur .^ Until the new 
astronomy will give an answer to that question, 
we may surely decline to accept the belief in an 
immensely preponderating number of dark stars. 
Mr. Walter Maunder {Knowledge, October 1903) 
asserts, indeed, in commenting on Dr. Wallace's 
reply to his critics, that even if the dark bodies 
were a thousand times more numerous than the 
bright, " the chances are millions to one against 
any diminution of the light of a lucid star arising 
from this cause ever having been observed." It 
is to be presumed that this assertion is made on 
the basis of a calculation which satisfies Mr. 
Maunder's mind. But how does this statement 

square with the tenets of other representatives of 
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the new astronomy? Sir Robert Ball and (I 
believe) other physicists tell us that the existence 
of the lucid stars is merely the result of collisions 
between two previously dark bodies, evolving 
light and heat Then we are asked to believe 
that there are millions of chances of collision, 
but not one in millions of occultation. Is that 
reasonable ? 

Space T ^ ^^^ stellar universe is finite, is Space 
X infinite ? That we cannot frame a 
conception of it either as finite or as infinite is 
an old dilemma in physics, or rather in meta- 
physics, since the riddle remains, under another 
aspect, even if we regard space as no more than 
a mode of thought and not a physical entity. 
We cannot think the idea of infinite space, the 
human mind cannot grasp it ; and if we try to 
think of space as finite, we are at once brought 
up by the question — what is beyond the 
boundary? since a boundary there must be to 
finite space. Into the arcana of transcendental 
geometry but few are privileged to penetrate ; 
but its hierophants profess to have found a solu- 
tion of the dilemma in a conception of space 
which is within the grasp of the human intellect, 
though to the vulgar who stand without it may 
seem that they have but substituted one in- 
tellectual dilemma for another. According to Sir 
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Robert Ball,* the key to the situation lies in what 
he and others regard as the doubtful and incon- 
clusive nature of Euclid's Twelfth Axiom, of 
which he says that the principle assumed in it 
*' cannot be proved. "t I presume they do not 
question that when one straight line intersects 
another the adjacent angles are equal to two right 
angles ; but if it is asserted that this ** cannot be 
proved," the reply of the natural man would be 
that it belongs to that class of truths which are 
called "self-evident" Euclid's assertion as to 
the relation of two lines, either parallel or not 
parallel, and the angles formed by the intersection 
of a third line, is, it may be admitted, neither so 
simple and concentrated in expression or so self- 
evident to the first comer as an " axiom " ought 
to be ; though apparently the charge against him 
by transcendental geometry is not so much in 
respect of the assertion that the two lines will 
meet on the side on which the interior angles 
formed by the third line are less than two right 
angles, but in respect of the implication that they 
can never meet when the said angles are equal to 

* ** In the High Heavens," pp. 248-252. 

t It may save some readers the trouble of referring to their 
Euclid to print the axiom here : " If a straight line meet two 
straight lines so as to make the mterior angles on one side of 
it together less than two right angles, these straight lines will 
meet if continually produced on the side on which are the 
angles which are altogether less than two right angles." 
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two right angles. Euclid's definition of parallel 
lines as " those which, if produced in either 
direction, can never meet," is in fact a bite noir 
of transcendental geometry, which regards 
parallel lines as meeting in infinity — at least, 
some geometers do. But when they put it this 
way, they are surely guilty of a confusion of 
langfuage ; of using the same words to represent 
two radically distinct conceptions. Euclid's defi- 
nition as to lines that " can never meet if 
produced either way" is perfectly clear and 
perfectly comprehensible by the intellect : to state 
that they meet at an infinite distance is to state 
something radically different, for which therefore 
a different term ought to be employed ; you 
cannot rightly use the same word "parallel" in 
two different meanings. However, Sir Robert 
Ball, apparently, does not deal with infinity at all ; 
he dismisses it with costs, as merely a mental 
difficulty resulting from our mistaken and un- 
philosophical conceptions about space. He tells 
us categorically that the proposition that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 
"has never been proved and never can be 
proved," except by the illogical method of assum- 
ing what is necessary to prove it, as Euclid 
is accused of having done in his Twelfth Axiom. 
To most of us it will probably appear that the 

proposition as to the three angles of a triangle is 
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a self-evident fact that one cannot escape from. 
Yet we are told that " no reasoning that we can 
make with our intellect can ever demonstrate that 
the three angles of a triangle may not, as a 
matter of fact, actually differ from two right 
angles by some such amount as, let us say, the 
millionth part of a second. This does no violence 
to our consciousness, while it provides the needed 
loophole for escape from the illogicalities and 
contradictions into which " (' in which,' I suppose 
he means) " our attempted conceptions of space 
otherwise land us." Talk of illogicality ! Really, 
could any scientific conception be much more 
illogical than this ? — that such an obvious and 
inevitable relation of proportions should in reality 
be just a little wrong — just enough to give one a 
loophole, like the angle of the pentagram gnawed 
away by the rat to let Mephistopheles escape. 
It " does no violence to our consciousness," 
because it is supposed to be too minute for the 
eye : but what about our conscience ? Is it con- 
sistent either with sound geometry or sound 
metaphysics to endeavour to jump a dilemma in 
so empirical a manner as that? The late 
Professor Clifford said somewhere, that he could 
conceive of a world where two and two made 
five ; the two suggestions, this and Sir R. Balls, 
seem about equally acceptable to the ordinary 
thinker. On the assumption that there may be 
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this infinitesimal falsity in the relation of a 
triangle to two right angles, our conception of 
space is to be so modified that if we follow a 
straight line through space, "after a journey 
which is not infinite in its length, we shall find 
ourselves back at the point from which we 
started. If any one should think this a difficulty, 
I would recommend him to try to affix a legiti- 
mate definition to the word 'straight.'" No 
doubt a physical straight line on the surface of 
the earth, or what is usually defined as such, 
would, if prolonged sufficiently, return to the 
same point. Are we to conclude that, in some 
analogical manneri we are to think of space in 
spherical terms ? If so, why ? and how does that 
help us out of the diflficulty of trying to conceive 
of it as finite, unless in a merely metaphysical 
sense ? If space or extension be (as I am disposed 
to believe it is) a physical entity (or non-entity), 
we cannot think a boundary to it, and no juggling 
with the inevitable geometrical relations of lines 
and angles will bring us any nearer doing so. 

The discussion reminds me of a curious instance 
of confusion of thought displayed in a letter 
once addressed to me by a land surveyor, who 
inquired whether the line of sight taken by the 
theodolite to a distant station ''was a straight 
line in space, or a line following the curvature 

of the earth .^" Those who are called, or who 
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call themselves, "practical men," are often 
strangely muddle-headed about the principles of 
their own operations, but this was certainly the 
oddest instance of the disease that I have ever 
come across. On the other hand, one is some- 
times tempted to ask oneself— is our system of 
measurement on the surface of the earth ap- 
plicable throughout the visible universe, or only 
under terrestrial conditions? In other words, if 
we could soar into space, should we find linear 
distance a totally different conception from mea- 
suring in miles and yards ? But the answer can 
hardly be doubtful. The space distances of the 
Sun and of Jupiter (for example) from us, are 
calculated on just the same principle as that on 
which a surveyor finds the distance of an inac- 
cessible point in the landscape, and their light 
distances are proportionate to these triangulated 
measurements.* Distances in interstellar space, 
therefore, must be actual and physical in the 
same sense, at all events, as distances on the 
earth's surface, since they are measurable by the 
same methods which we employ in our most re- 
fined terrestrial measurements. This fact is 
surely not without its bearing on the meta- 
physical conception of Space just referred to. 

* The reader may be reminded that it was by the other- 
wise unaccountable retardation of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites behind their calculated time that Romer was led to 
the discovery of the time occupied by the transmission of light 
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,, ., , " I "HERE is a noble ring about 
Matter and I - >» i 

J. .. X the opening sentence of Bacon s 

Essay " Of Atheism " : •* I had rather 
believe all the fables in the legend " (query, "the 
legends "?) **and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind " : and 
there are probably few spiritually-minded* readers 
whose feelings do not rise in sympathetic response 
to the sentiment. Yet when we follow out Bacon s 
further reasoning in the succeeding sentences, we 
are constrained to admit (those of us who can ob- 
serve the signs of the times) that what seemed to 
many of us, in our younger days, so true and pro- 
found a summing up of the situation, has lost its 
grip under the solvent influence of modern science. 
It may still be true indeed, though in a sense 
hardly contemplated by Bacon, that "a little 
philosophy inclineth man s mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about 
to religion " ; that a shallow philosophy may be, 
and often is, accompanied by an irreverent and 
flippant mental attitude, while " depth in philo- 
sophy " nourishes the quality of reverence. But 
when Bacon proceeds : ** While the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them and go no further ; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate 

* The expression " spiritually-minded " is used without 
prejudice. 
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and linked together, it must needs fly to Provi- 
dence and Deity " ; then are we compelled, 
however reluctantly, to recognise that Bacon s 
position is out of date ; that modern Science — the 
Science of the last half century, so far from show 
ing us the chain of phenomena "confederate and 
linked together " to any special end, has step by 
step been breaking down the once accredited 
** evidences of design "; that such an Apologetic 
as Paley's is as hopelessly antiquated as the 
Ptolemaic astronomy; that every advance in 
physical investigation, while it confirms the ex- 
istence of universal and uniform mechanical law, 
tends to weaken the idea of design with a bene- 
ficent aim, and to present what seem to us the 
most beautiful and striking phenomena of nature 
as the accidental and unpremeditated results of 
the grinding of the wheels of Matter. No longer 
do the " conscious swains " " bless the useful 
light " of the moon, whatever the unconscious 
ones may do ; they know that the moon was not 
fixed there to give light by night, but is the result 
of an accidental detachment of part of the planet- 
ary mass, at first revolving swift and close around 
its primary and impressing on it tidal character, 
and by that very tidal action gradually checked 
and driven off to its present orbit ; they see their 
own world as a revolving globe being slowly but 
surely checked by that same tidal friction, and 
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some day to remain stationary on its axis ; they 
see the rings of Saturn not as a display of Divine 
power, but as the result of an accident in cooling ; 
they are taught (though some of them rebel at 
this) to consider the stars, which in times past have 
inspired bards and prophets to poetic and religious 
rapture, as but the chance result of the collision of 
blind dark masses of moving matter — the boiling 
over, as it were, of the pot of the universe In- 
stead of the tides of our planet being regarded as 
beneficently contrived for change and aeration 
healthful to our lives, it is recognised that we have 
simply harmonised with our environment, and have 
grown up with tidal natures because we are on a 
tidal planet And, worst of all, so far from the 
earth being the destined abode of a favoured race, 
to live here under the eye of God and be trans- 
lated to Heaven hereafter, the existence of life is 
only an episode, a phase of planetary history, of 
but short duration in comparison with the whole 
story, and doomed to extinction by inevitable 
circumstances, within a period which, though long 
in comparison with the brief span of individual 
life, can approximately be estimated. In the sense 
in which the conception of God is usually under- 
stood, it may be said that the more we advance in 
science the further we get from God. 
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What bard, 
At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul. 
With a plainness as near, 
As flashing as Moses felt 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the Spirit like him ? 

• go back still further to the Book of Job, 
strange and mystic voice from man's early 

record of a religion of wonder and reverence 
h seems as remote from our own time and 
isociations as are the bones of the Mastodon 
the living yi««a of to-day. Limited indeed 

man's conceptions of space in those days ; 
i was the centre and, so to speak, the raison 
? of the visible universe ; his thought did not 
ler ** through flying synods of worlds"; his 
implation of the heavens showed him 

Titan still, recumbent o'er his targe 
Solid with stars — the Centaur at his game. 
Made tremulously out in hoary flame. 

:hese were the works of God, for the delight, 
ronder, and the instruction of Man ; symbolic 
Dre than met the eye, '*the morning stars 
together " and testified to the greatness of 
ator who was the moral Ruler as well as the 
T of the world ; the mind was uplifted and 
nised by the contemplation of His works, 
conception was formed of man's relation to 
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God, which in dignity and depth of moral con- 
sciousness has never been surpassed, and in 
grandeur of expression certainly never equalled. 

Assuredly, in comparison with the author of the 
Book of Job, we are atheists now, except those 
who ignore science. Every enlargement of the 
boundaries of Space and Time has pushed further 
from us the idea of a First Cause, has left us more 
hopelessly, in respect of material conditions, at 
the mercy of the machinery. It is true that 
against this we have to put the fact that we have 
been relieved from the dilemma of having to 
reconcile with the conception of a beneficent and 
actively present Deity the many terrible catas- 
trophes which happen to men through the 
relentless forces of Nature, and through no 
apparent fault of their own. Two or three years 
ago there was a little-noticed paragraph in the 
press, to the effect that a small low-lying island in 
the Pacific had been completely swept across by 
one of the vast waves raised in that ocean in a 
hurricane, and the wretched inhabitants washed 
out into the deep. No man of sane intellect can 
look in the face such facts as this, or the Mont 
Pel6e and the Krakatoa eruptions and their 
results, and maintain belief in a God of goodness 
and mercy who is actively occupied in managing 
the material machinery of the world. It is a 

sheer mockery. It may be replied that such 
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events teach people not to live on low islands in 
an ocean, or at the feet of doubtful volcanoes : 
that is Nature's lesson, no doubt, her inexorable 
logic of facts ; but to suppose such things " per- 
mitted," as religious folks say, by an all -wise 
Deity for that good end, is to credit the Deity 
with a cynical ruthlessness in paternal govern- 
ment which we should shudder to be guilty of our- 
selves, and should hate and condemn in any of our 
fellow men. Indeed, the lesson is taught, though 
in a less sensational manner, in the general facts 
of life, without drawing on the evidence of 
exceptional castastrophe : 

The season's strife 
With tree and flower ; the hideous animal life. 
Of which who seeks shall find a grinning taunt 
For his solution, and endure the vaunt 
Of nature's angel, as a child that knows 
Himself befooled, unable to propose 
Aught better than the fooling. * 

Intellectual and civilised man, in short, has de- 
veloped, a truly wondrous growth, in a world 
obviously not calculated by design for such an 
inhabitant, and has to take his chance with cir- 
cumstances as he finds them. 

BUT if we cannot, as above ob- 
served, accept Bacon's vision of 
secondary causes "confederate and 
linked together," it does not follow but that we may 

• " Sordello." 
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still share his sublime conviction that this universal 
frame cannot be "without a mind." Only, to 
enter upon any conception thereupon worthy 
of the human intellect at its best, worthy of our 
highest spiritual aspirations, and not inconsistent 
with the order of nature and circumstance as 
present to our senses, we must commence by 
discarding at once both the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God as a person, and the conception of 
His action as making the universe in the same 
sense that finite man makes a steam-engine or a 
clock. 

. . . How came I here, how thus ? 
Not of myself ; by some great Maker then, 

says Milton's Adam; and this quasi-mechanical 
conception of the " Maker," based on our material 
experience of cause and effect, seems to this day 
to be almost ineradicable from the average mind. 
And with this materiality of conception comes 
also the unquenchable desire, in sensitive natures 
especially, and those that have suffered sorrow 
and disappointment, to rest on the ideal of an 
infinitely good and merciful Being, incalculably 
above themselves in power and perfection, but 
whose love is in its essence the same as human 
love, and who is at once an object of devotion 
and a dispenser of consolation. For the whole 
history of theistic conception is, in fact, the re- 
verse of that represented in the Mosaic theology, 
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**Let us make man in our own image." On the 
contrary, each new race, each new school of 
religious belief, has, without definitely expressing 
it, unconsciously acted on the principle, " Let us 
make God in our own image." As the race of 
man advanced in moral and intellectual conception, 
so the conception of Deity advanced with it ; 
or, independently of chronological sequence, the 
conception of Deity varied in accordance with 
the character and moral principle of the nation. 
The aesthetic fancy of the Greek saw gods every- 
where ; gods totally destitute of moral principles, 
and whose only moral relations with mankind 
consisted in their acting as the avengers of 
mistakes or of neglect of their shrines, such as 
might or might not include the idea of moral 
delinquency, while they shared and exemplified 
the pleasant vices of their worshippers. The 
Jews, with little aesthetic perception, a strong 
sense of moral responsibility, and a very strong 
feeling of racial distinction, recognised one God 
who was a stern judge and punisher of the evil- 
doer, and at the same time a '* God of battles," 
who fought for His chosen people, and troubled 
or overwhelmed their enemies. In spite of the 
historical link between Judaism and Christianity, 
the God of the Jews was a perfectly different con- 
ception from the God of the Christians. "Our 
God," as Heine makes his ideal Jew say, ''is no 
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gushing philanthropist." The Mahomedan, with 
equally strong racial prejudice, and character at 
once warlike and sensual, sees a God jealous of 
every other race and religion, for whom he is ever 
ready to fight, and who is to reward him hereafter 
with unlimited enjoyment of the pleasures of sense. 
The God of the Christian, whose ideal of moral 
character and whose sense of the beauty of holiness 
and of the hatefulness of sin has been developed, 
if not created, by the example and teaching of 
Christ, affords, no doubt, a higher popular con- 
ception of Deity than any which had preceded 
it, in spite of the superstition of hell and the 
monstrous doctrine of the Atonement as grafted 
on to it by the distortions of the mediaeval Church. 
But the idea that the most essential attribute of 
God is love is something higher than any other 
religion, except Buddhism, has given us. And 
the conception of **sin," just referred to, is, in its 
influence on religious character, perhaps hardly 
less important The Greek and Roman had not 
the idea which we imply by the word ; they 
recognised that you might offend the gods by 
certain actions or omissions, and that you were 
likely to suffer for it; but the conception that 
there was something in itself degrading and de- 
basing in doing wrong, independently of any 
unpleasant consequences ; that it was something 

to feel repentance and contrition for (an idea also 
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entirely foreign to the Pagan mind) ; that it in- 
volves an ingratitude to and a falling away from 
a God who loves righteousness, holiness, and 
purity : this phase of moral sense, which we owe 
in the first instance to Judaism and in an enlarged 
and intensified degree to Christianity, is surely a 
most important contribution to the moral educa- 
tion of humanity, and would or should remain so 
even to those who have discarded the conception 
of a personal and anthropomorphic Deity. 

The God or gods of the popular creed have 
probably never at any time been really accepted 
by the thinkers of the day. Plato had little con- 
cern for the gods of Greece beyond a kind of 
ritual reference to them occasionally ; nor is the 
God of the majority of those who go to church on 
Sundays any more the God of those who may be 
called the leaders of scientific and philosophic 
thought Yet one cannot look with indifference 
or irreverence on the general yearning of mankind 
after a personal God and a personal manifestation 
of Him. The happy and prosperous may dispense 
with it; in practice, they generally do, though 
they might not admit this in theory. But the 
cry of the human heart in perplexity and distress 
is for the Comforter, the Consoler, the Healer; 
for a God who can have compassion and a quasi- 
human sympathy with its trouble. As the spirit 
in Clough's " Dipsychus " expresses it, in language 
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half cynical, half serious — ^the rich, the young, and 
the wicked, do not trouble themselves much with 
the recollection of God, or thrust it from them if 
it arises : 

But country folk who dwell beneath 

The shadow of the steeple ; 
The parson and the parson's wife, 

And, mostly, married people; 

♦ # # « 

And almost every one when age, 

Disease, or sorrows strike him. 
Inclines to think there is a God — 

Or something very like Him. 

There is something deeper than a mere satiric 
intent in the grave turn of the last two lines, 
though put into the mouth of the Mephistopheles 
of the poem ; something too which experience 
of human nature and human life confirms. Con- 
sonant too, with the desire of many hearts is the 
feeling expressed by the gentle and tender soul of 
Eug6nie de Guerin — 

A I'enfant 11 faut sa m^re, 
A mon ime il faut mon Dieu, 

the God who can be personally loved ; who, in 
the Old Testament, was * ' as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land " ; who in the New 
Testament, through the lips of Christ, says, 
' * Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest " ; this ideal 
of God is surely not to be despised or scoffed at. 
It answers to a craving of humanity, and the 
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many who believe it are certainly no worse, and 
are probably better and happier for it. It is the 
refuge of the simpler souls, those concerning 
whom, one may almost say, Christ's saying was 
uttered, " Except ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." As a 
child said, when reading of the Deity, in a hymn 
with the touch of spiritual Pantheism in it, as 

That sea of light and love unknown, 
Unfathomed, and without a shore — 

" But, mother, I cannot love a sea." The answer 
is typical of the feeling of mankind generally, 
who are still for the most part in the position 
of children in their ideas of their relation 
to the Divine. They must have the belief in a 
personal God who has a personal love for them, 
like the love of parent for child, only mightier 
and more holy ; a God to whom they can confess 
their sins, to whom they can pray for forgiveness, 
and for help and strength in temptation : the 
Captain of the Church militant here on earth. 
Even those who have tacitly given up (as many 
latter-day Christians have) the belief that prayer 
can avail to turn aside events that might other- 
wise be ** permitted " to happen — who regard it 
as a state of spiritual communion with God, rather 
than a channel for preferring requests — still cling 
passionately to the personal conception of God. 
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"They cannot love a sea." And the denial of 
this anthropomorphic and personal deity is to 
them tantamount to Atheism. 

But is it so ? Is it tantamount to saying, in 
Bacon's words, that " this universal frame is with- 
out a mind"? Surely not so. It is only to 
admit that a finite mind cannot apprehend the 
infinite mind. Our whole experience of the 
knowledge of other minds than our own (a know- 
ledge which is at best very imperfect) is limited 
to the knowledge of mind as expressed through 
and defined by personality. Consequently we 
cannot intellectually conceive of mind and will 
apart from personality. But to say this is not to 
say that we believe all this wondrous universe to 
be only the fermenting of blind matter. It is 
true, as before observed, that the further we go in 
the scientific knowledge of the phenomena of 
the visible universe, the further we seem to get 
from the evidence of fixed plan and a chain of 
causation ; the more we seem to see everything 
as the result of the chance operation of law on 
matter. The law is there, unalterable, inevitable ; 
but the circumstances and results of its action 
seem to be left to what we used to call Chance, 
but what we have lately learned to call 
Evolution. But while we must still recognise 
that chance, or the blind operation of law on 

matter, rules material phenomena and brings 
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about physical catastrophes; Mind we may 
nghtly regard as the result of evolution. Man is 
himself the real testimony to the existence of the 
spiritual power behind Matter which he has called 
God. There is a story of an old man encourag- 
ing some children, whom he saw afraid to enter a 
dark cave, with the rather cynical exhortation : 
*• Go in, my children ; you will find nothing there 
worse than yourselves." But for Man considered 
in comparison with the material universe the 
case is reversed. Therein he can find nothing 
so great, so worthy reverential wonder, as 
his own intellect and feeling and conscience. 
And how came these to evolve out of matter and 
law? Is there not a deep and sublime truth, 
after all, shadowed forth in the words used by 
the author of the Book of Genesis : " And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ? " For 
"earth '* read ** the universe of matter," and this 
seems an expression of faith which the reason- 
able soul of man may well receive. Burning 
suns and planetary circlings — these indeed might 
be a machinery evolved from some innate neces- 
sity of brute matter of which we can but (in part) 
understand the resulting phenomena, but not the 
first principle of action which gave the impulse. 
But Thought, Feeling, Aspiration, Love, Duty, 
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Self-sacrifice — these are no emanations of the 
mechanism of matter. Between it and them 
there is a great gulf fixed. Even if we accept the 
view that intellectual thought is but a mode of 
action of matter, we cannot maintain this in 
regard to what we call moral and spiritual 
feelings. Thus are our own minds the witness 
that this universal frame is not without a mind. 
And in this sense it may be said that there is 
such a thing as a revelation, from time to time, of 
the Spirit of God to man ; that such a character 
as that of Christ, with all the immense influence 
of His teaching and example on the world, con- 
stituted such a revelation : not in any super- 
natural sense, save as all mind and moral feeling 
are "supernatural," as compared with the me- 
chanism of brute matter ; but as He represented 
a nearer approach to Infinite goodness than had 
been manifested before ; yet by no means, as we 
may well hope, the nearest approach possible to 
man. 

And to those religious souls who think that this 
impersonal conception of God removes from them 
their chief stay and support in sorrow or tempta- 
tion, let it be urged that there can be hardly any 
more helpful and spiritualising influence than a 
desire to approach more and more nearly to an 
abstract ideal of perfect righteousness. 
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To man propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 

How £ar can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 

In regard to that feeling of loneliness and help- 
lessness without the idea of a personal God to 
rely upon, it is worth notice that Tennyson, who 
thought both deeply and reverently on such 
subjects, could conceive the possibility of consola- 
tion from the recognition of an impersonal God, 
How does he put it in " Enoch Arden " ? 

. . . And when the beauteous, hateful isle 
Returned upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none who speak with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

The " Him," indeed, seems a half- return to the 
personal idea ; but it is the " That " which betrays 
the real thought in the poet s mind. And Clough 
too (who, by the way, was by no means so '* bad " 
a poet, in the literary sense, as Mr. Swinburne's 
gibe in rhymed prose would imply) suggests the 
same thought in a fine passage in " Dipsychus " : 

When the enemy is near thee, 

Call on us ! 
In our hands we will upbear thee. 
He shall neither scathe nor scare thee, 
He shall fly thee, and shall fear thee. 

Call on us ! 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Oh, and if thou dost not call, 
Be but faithful, that is all. 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee, 
Help, sure help. 

These are surely not words spoken in vain. 
And, to return from the question of help and con- 
solation from a spiritual source to that still more 
intimate question of the inducement to the 
practice of the holiest and most spiritual life, can 
there be any more intense and more vivifying 
motive to that end than the belief that we are 
ourselves, if we are just to ourselves, the manifes- 
tation of the Divine Spirit of the Universe, and 
that we are one with it in pro|X)rtion as we aspire 
after absolute good? He who can believe and 
act upon this conception, can feel it as a reality 
influencing his daily life and aspirations, has surely 
no need of the shackles of a formal creed binding 
him to the service of a personal God, the creation 
of his own finite imagination. 

NOT for this, however, need we 
cease to be Christians, to claim 
wc 'X'eacli 

Childr ? f^^^owship with those who in sincerity 

acknowledge Christ as their leader 

and example, could we only get His history 

disentangled from myth and miracle. There, 

however, is the difficulty. The legends of the 

Resurrection and Ascension are so interwoven 
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it in popular and priestly idea that it almost 
seems as if the one element in the story would 
not come away without the other. Clough (to 
quote him again) expressed this difficulty in his 
trenchant reflection on the shadowy figure of the 
Christ that sat upon the grave and had not risen : 

And women, mild and pure, 

Forth from still homes and village schools did pass, 

And asked, if this indeed were thus, alas I 

What should they teach their children and the poor ? 

A question to be asked, no doubt. I would not 
recommend removing the Gospel story from 
children because it contains the supernatural 
element, and endeavouring to bring them up from 
the first in an intellectual rationalism. Children 
brought up so, in separation from and antagonism 
to the general and quite sincere faith of the 
majority of those among whom they live, are 
apt to become cold and unsympathetic. Man 
doth not live by logic alone. A faith which has 
moved the world and stirred the hearts of men 
for centuries, albeit involved with legend, is not 
to be regarded without a feeling of tenderness 
and respect ; not a thing to remain unknown or 
ignored. Those who have not passed through 
the atmosphere of popular and historic religion 
must fail in some degree in the understanding of 
their fellow-men, and fail also to understand and 
feel a great deal which is beautiful and pathetic 
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in art and literature. No one, for instance, could 

fully understand either Handel's Messiah or 

Bach's Passion who has not passed through the 

phase of evangelical Christianity. And children, 

too, are in a way representatives of the infancy of 

mankind ; what appealed to the minds of men 

generally in a simpler and less scientific age, 

appeals to the child mind in the present age ; and 

it is better that it should. ** The times of this 

ignorance God winked at.'' How could we have 

the heart to rob children, for instance, of the 

vision of the Angels appearing to the shepherds, 

and all that it symbolises? Let their intellect 

put it in its true place afterwards ; it will have 

warmed their heart and fancy in the first instance. 

It does them no more hkrm, in view of historic 

truth, than it does them to read the story of how 

Horatius and his companions kept the bridge in 

the brave days of old. When they are older they 

learn that this is not genuine Roman history, but 

only legend ; but they are none the worse for 

having believed and enjoyed it in childhood : and 

so with the Gospel legend of the Nativity, the 

Resurrection, and the Ascension. As with the case 

of the Roman legendary stories, let us allow 

children to read and enjoy them, without either 

telling them to believe or not to believe the 

narrative. Let them find that out afterwards ; 

in the meantime no child, as a mere matter of 
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education, ought to be ignorant of a belief which has 
had such a vast influence on the hearts of mankind 
for many centuries. Of course, if you teach a 
child that all this is literal truth and that a true 
Christian is bound to accept it as such, you pre- 
pare for a reflective and conscientious mind a 
cruel awakening when he comes to years of 
philosophic perception. The wrong is done not 
in letting him read the narrative, but in making 
it an article of faith to the child mind. It may 
be observed, however, that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to do this. The rationalistic 
spirit is so much in the air now, that children 
seem somehow to be born with it, at least to a 
degree unknown to the earlier generation of 
children. Many people now middle-aged can 
probably remember that when, as young children, 
they were first taught the New Testament history 
of Christ, or the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
it never occurred to their minds to question it at 
all — it certainly never occurred to mine. In those 
days we were told by our parents that this was 
the truth according to the divinely inspired book 
written for our guidance, and we accepted it as a 
matter of course. But many parents of the 
younger generation can probably testify to the 
embarrassing way in which quite young children, 
reading the Bible for the first time, will 
bring them up with the plain question — "But 
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did this really happen?" "Am I to believe 
that?" Some parents, even those who are 
rationalist themselves, seem to have rather a 
dread of enlightening the children too early, as if 
that were the first step towards a negation of all 
religion. The fact is, that it may become so here- 
after if the question is not frankly answered now. 
Children, when quite young, should not be en- 
couraged in a sceptical attitude unnecessarily — it 
tends to destroy their simplicity of character and 
to develop priggishness ; but if they put such 
questions, the right course (for those who 
wish their children to remain Christians) is to 
tell them the truth, and at the same time to 
lead them round at once to what they would 
otherwise come round to when they are older, 
viz., to the perception that the central value 
of the New Testament history is in the ideal 
furnished by the life of Christ, by His teaching 
and example, not in the miraculous accounts ; 
that the value of the Epistles, again, whether 
they were or were not actually written by 
those whose names they bear, lies not in their 
validity as historic documents, but in the ardent 
and spiritual exhortations and reflections which 
they contain, as of men striving earnestly with the 
spiritual problems of their own minds and the 
minds of others, and anxious to get nearer to the 
light. This line of teaching is, in fact, if clergymen 
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could have the sense to see it, the only one 
which could in the present day enable them to 
retain their influence over the more intellectual 
and better educated portion of society. They 
will persist in preaching the miraculous ; and men 
who know that the miraculous, at all events, is the 
false, turn their back upon the Church in dis- 
gust. The true and wise course for those who 
would preach Christ to the world of to-day has 
been well indicated by the late Mr. Butler in his 
" Erewhon Revisited ;" a book not by any means 
to be admired in general tone, for it is ill-natured 
and unsympathetic, and much of it written with 
an obvious desire to g^ve pain to people, some of 
whom are merely weak and not intentionally dis- 
honest. But he puts words of wisdom into the 
Sunchild s advice to Dr. Downie, chapter xxiv. : 

Our religion sets before us an ideal which we all cordially 
accept, but it also tells us of marvels like your chariot and 
horses, which w« most of us reject Our best teachers insist 
on the ideal, and keep the marvels in the background. If 
they could say outright that our age has outgrown them, they 
would say so, but this they may not do ; nevertheless, they 
contrive to let their opinions be sufficiently known, and their 
hearers are content with this. 

We have others who take a very different course, but of 
these I will not speak. Roughly, then, if you cannot abolish 
me altogether, make me a peg on which to hang all your best 
ethical and spiritual conceptions. If you will do this, and 
wriggle out of that wretched relic, with that not less wretched 
picture— if you will make me out to be much better and abler 
than I was, or ever shall be, Sunchildism may serve your turn 
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for many a long year to come. Otherwise it will tumble about 
your heads before you think it will. 

To those who would urge that it is better not to 
let children read a book which is largely occupied 
with what we believe to be fable, the answer is 
that the Bible, in its grand English translation 
(certainly not improved in the " revised " version), 
is the most remarkable storehouse in our language 
of spiritual thought expressed in eloquent and 
poetic imagery. Its expressions, its imagery, have 
become interwoven with our national literature 
and with our mental and spiritual associations. 
The good old dame, whoever she was, who spoke 
of " that blessed word Mesopotamia," really spoke 
wiselier than either she or her critics were aware 
of. She was an involuntary and naive witness to 
the power over the imagination of stately names 
and stately imagery ; a power practically recog- 
nised and laid under frequent contribution by our 
greatest masters of poetic diction. What other- 
wise is the source of effect in that passage from 
" Paradise Regained," which Hallam cited as 
perhaps the most musical which Milton had 
written ? 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallafron, from thence to win 

The fauest of her sex Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne. 
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The simile adds nothing to the argument of the 
poem ; it is in that roll of strange and mystical - 
sounding names that its magic lies ; names which, 
like "the blessed word Mesopotamia," have a poetic 
suggestion in their very sound. It is in this lofty 
and stately imagery that the real power lies of 
such writing as the Book of Isaiah : " For there 
the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad 
rivers and streams, wherein shall go no galley 
with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby": 
or, to take a passage which combines spiritual 
aspiration with stately language : ** They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary : they shall walk and not 
faint" A child who has been brought up in 
ignorance of even, let us say, the Book of Job, the 
Book of Psalms, and the Book of Isaiah, without 
counting the New Testament, has been deprived 
of the knowledge of some of the most noble and 
spiritual productions existing in our language. 

It is all that wretched spirit of dogma that is at 
the bottom of the mischief, and of the silly and 
often spiteful disputations between Churchmen 
and Dissenters as to the teaching of the Bible in 
Board Schools. Each side wants to get its own 
dogma out of the book, and to oppose the other's 
dogma. If they would only throw dogma to the 
winds — "hang theology," as a late well-known 
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London clergyman said — and simply let the 
children read the Bible to make acquaintance 
with it, and let its noble imagery and spiritual 
suggestion sink into their minds, the whole foolish 
squabble as to religious teaching in schools would 
be at an end. But in a bishop-ridden country 
this is hardly to be hoped for. 

'^ I ^ H E form of service in use in the 
JL Established Church is, of course, 

absolutely indefensible on any grounds 
but those of association (** the blessed word Meso- 
potamia'' again). Some points in it, ^.^., the un- 
connected reading of chapters in the Old and 
New Testament, without regard to the discon- 
tinuity of the narrative or the argument, were, 
however, rational enough when they were estab- 
lished. The Bible was then believed, by men 
learned and intellectual for their day, to be in a 
special sense the expression of men writing under 
the inspiration of God, and the lower orders for 
the most part could not read it for themselves ; it 
was therefore a reasonable plan so to arrange 
that all of it should be read through to them in 
the course of the year. For the rest, we must 
not forget or underrate the immense value and 
influence of association on the average mind. 
Still, it is no doubt time that the form and 

arrangement of the service were revised, if Church 
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services are to be continued. The reading of the 
Bible, at all events, should be put on a more 
rational basis, and the Psalms weeded of those 
examples which are anti-Christian in feeling, or 
to which a fictitious spiritual meaning has been 
assigned which they will not bear. There will 
still be left a large body of " psalms " or songs 
which are of the highest poetic and spiritual 
beauty. Nor, if we are to retain the idea of 
formal public prayers, can any improvement be 
made in the dignity and spirituality of language 
of a great proportion of the Church prayers. 
How superior they are in this respect becomes 
evident whenever we have a special prayer written 
by a modern Church dignitary : how commonplace 
in style and wording it always is in comparison 
with the ancient prayers ! This is no mere effect 
of association ; it is the contrast between a great 
and grave English style and a weak and prosaic 
one, and is recognisable in other prose writings 
of the two periods as much as in prayers. 

With whatever defects or weaknesses of creed 
and logic it is incorporated, the meeting together 
of crowds for the combined expression of a 
religious ideal is likely to be serviceable rather 
than the reverse to the spiritual life of a people. 
It is the outward expression of a common belief 
i in the existence of an object in life higher than 
the gaining of daily bread and the observance of 
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everyday social duties ; a refuge, as it were, from 
the treadmill of mechanic existence. If purged of 
the grosser elements of superstition, it may repre- 
sent to thousands of people the best ideal of 
spiritual aspiration to which they can intellectually 
rise, and the companionship of numbers engaged 
in this common expression of adoration is mutu- 
ally stimulating. Those who have felt after and 
found a more abstract and spiritual conception of 
Deity than can be embodied in concrete cere- 
monies of worship, should nevertheless look with 
sympathy and not with aversion on whatever is 
sincere and heartfelt in congregational worship : 
they may even find it well for themselves to join 
in it. " It is not good for man to be alone," 
neither spiritually nor socially. And much of the 
expression of religious feeling in this form has 
struck deep root into national life, here and else- 
where. How much of what is best and greatest 
in German national character has been embodied 
in her grand chorales and their accompanying 
words ! ** Ein Feste Burg " and " Vater unser im 
Himmelreich," with their sublime tunes, have 
moved the hearts of a whole people, "as the 
trees of the wood are moved with the wind ; " and 
I should feel sorry for any one who could hear 
unmoved the singing of " O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past " by a whole congregation, to the 
grand English tune most usually associated with 
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it (how far superior to the hop-skip-and-jump 
hymn tunes of the modern High Church con- 
fectioners !). Church service may be — is probably 
to many — part of the higher poetry of life. 
Hence I would have churches made grander 
and more impressive than they mostly are, and 
left open always — places of retreat and rest to 
the weary in spirit, of whatsoever creed. Were 
daily human life what it might perhaps be made, 
by human love and human genius undisturbed by 
sordid and selfish aims, such aids might be super- 
fluous ; but we are many, many centuries from 
that To many thousands daily life is such a 
drudgery of dreary routine and petty anxieties 
that they might well feel, in regard to a great 
church with its aerial space and hallowing associa- 
tions, the contrast expressed in the words of 
Kingsley's " Elizabeth of Hungary" : 

All without is mean and small, 
All within is vast and tall ; 
All without is harsh and shrill, 
All within is hushed and still. 

" T F purged of the grosser elements 
'"*^°*^ 1 of superstition." Unhappily, the 

v'^t^^ whole tendency of the moment seems 

to be the other way. No thinking 
man, religious or irreligious, could see without con- 
tempt the letters and controversies which have 
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occupied so much space in the Press during the 
last few years, all aiming at a revival of stupid 
and silly superstitions of worship, displays of 
church millinery and effusions of mystical jargon 
and bamboozlerie, whereby the modern school of 
the Anglican clergy undertake to illustrate and 
recommend what they are pleased to call the 
religion of Christ. One is reminded of Carlyle's 
caustic remark on the blessing of the national 
banners by Talleyrand and his two hundred 
priestly attendants, ** in snow-white albs with tri- 
colour girdles." The blessing of heaven on our 
arms was no doubt to be desired, if by any means 
it could be attained ; but ''was not there a miracle 
— that some French mortal should, we say not 
have believed, but pretended to imagine he 
believed, that Talleyrand and two hundred pieces 
of white calico could do it!" Good heavens! 
To read the Sermon on the Mount, and the mind 
and opinions of Christ as indicated to us, with no 
doubt a great degree of at least traditional truth, 
in the New Testament, and then to consider what 
the modern -mediaeval Church jugglers would make 
of His religion ! If not stopped, it is enough to 
disgust all serious people with the very existence 
of the Church. 

In the face of these follies, one cannot but feel 
that a far higher and broader form of Christian 
creed and practice was represented by what may 
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be called the old Evangelical party — not the more 
recent school of Puritan and No-Popery evan- 
gelicals, but the school which was represented by 
such men as Reginald Heberand Henry Marty n. 
The journal and letters of the latter, written 
partly during his missionary journey in Persia, in 
the course of which his weak constitution suc- 
cumbed to the climate, are still worth reading, as 
a record of ardour and devotion in a spiritual 
cause. For to these men the Christian religion 
really was a spiritual cause. Intellectually, no 
doubt, they were possessed by a delusion in 
regfard to the '* divinity " of Christ and the theory 
of the Atonement : but at all events it was the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, as it appeared trans- 
figured to their vision, which they strove to 
extend, not the acceptance of ecclesiastical mum- 
meries. Heber s finest hymn, " Holy, Holy, 
Holy," is, in fact, the expression of the very 
broadest feeling of reverence for an Almighty and 
Holy Deity ; there is hardly a touch of dogma in 
it ; Christian and Buddhist might unite in it. 
His more popular effusion, " From Greenland's 
Icy Mountains," though inferior in literary merit, is 
nevertheless permeated by the spirit of the 
Gospels rather than of the mediaevalised Church ; 
it is the spiritual reign of Christ in the hearts of 
men that is desired and foreshadowed in it, not 

the reign of dogma and genuflections. The 
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Church of these men represented a Christianity 
far higher and more spiritual than that which is 
represented by the kind of clergy whom Butler 
satirised, with cruel but hardly unjustifiable con- 
tempt, as " Professors Hanky and Panky.'* 



The Soul's T N Brada's fine novel, " L*Irr6mi- 
Fortress. X diable," occurs the following : 



II vit tout tela, et les souffrances et les luttes qui allaient 
peut-^tre suivre pour lui ; mais il n'eut pas la plus leg^re 
inquietude; sa conscience lui paraissait une forteresse im- 
pr^nable, denriire laquelle^ dans les heures de p^ril, il n'avait 
qu'k s'abriter. 

The story, as in so many of the French novels 
of to-day, is one turning on the conflict of passion 
and the temptation at least to its indulgence, in 
defiance not only of social convention but of 
loyalty; but how rarely, in such works, do we 
meet with any such grave and pregnant moral as 
is here suggested; one which comes with the 
more force inasmuch as ^'Brada" is a literary 
artist and no mere concocter of novels with a 
purpose. In the French novel of passion, as a 
rule, passion is its own law and owns no higher 
one; a presentment, no doubt, but too true to 
life as regards a majority of cases. Yet is it one- 
sided, since in life also we may meet with or hear 
of those who have and hold a fortress of moral 

firmness unshakable by the floods of passion ; 
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and surely this side of the conflict were worth 

illustration at times. Some of the French 

romancists, indeed, will show us, and not without 

power, the miserable and blighting outcome of 

passion indulged in defiance of loyalty and even 

of the claims of decent self-respect, ending 

inevitably in 

The anguish of that worst adieu, 
Which parts with love and honour too. 

From the artistic point of view the spectacle is 

interesting and harrowing enough, and the moral 

needs no underlining, though we may think that 

the artist is more occupied with the description of 

the sin than with its consequences (a moral 

criticism, however, which might of course equally 

be brought against Shakespeare's treatment of 

the life and death of Falstaff). What one feels, 

however, is that this is the only moral ever 

drawn ; what is called ** gpiilty passion " (not to 

beg a large question) may be represented as 

bringing its own punishment, but it is not the less 

represented as irresistible; so much so that a 

passage like that quoted above from " Brada " 

comes upon one with a sense of absolute surprise, 

and is worth a memorandum. Though but a 

passing remark, it seems to dominate the whole 

story ; and the very simplicity of the language 

gives force to a sentiment which seems to brush 

aside, as a matter of course, the whole sophistry 
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6f passion, and remind us that for each soul there 
is a citadel of strength which need never be 
delivered up but by the failure of the will to hold 
it As Matthew Arnold expresses it in his grand 
little poem ** Palladium " : 

Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 
Upon our life a ruling influence send ; 

And when it fails, fight as we will, we die, 
And while it lasts, we cannot wholly end. 

THE words " guilty passion " are 
given above between quotation 
p . commas, so as to avoid, as observed, the 

appearance of begging what is, after all, 
a question to be argued. As to whether the picture 
given of social life by a large number of the ablest 
French novelists, representing marriage as in 
general loveless and the amant as a kind of god 
sure to appear out of the machine sooner or later — 
as to whether this picture is, in the phrase current in 
other libel cases, '*true in substance and in fact," 
it must be difficult for any one to judge who has 
not known French society long and intimately. 
Thackeray seems to have believed that it was so 
in his day.* Hamerton, who married a French 

• You are a droll nation [says Florae]. To make love well 
you must absolutely have a chaise-de-poste, and a scandal 
afterwards. If our affairs of this kind made themselves on 
the grande route, what armies of postilions we should need ! 
. • . we make marriages of convenance in our country, que 
diable, and what follows, follows ; but no scandal afterwards. 
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lady (noi ** de convenance "), and who lived for a 
good many years in France, attests, and even 
emphasises, the fact that the average French 
marriage is a business arrangement into which 
affection hardly enters — nay more, that it is bad 
form for a man to show himself much in love with 
the girl he proposes to marry ; but he denies that 
the passion for the wife or husband of another, 
which is the principal theme of the French 
novelist, is in any special degree characteristic of 
French society. The pre-nuptial mattresse, in 
the singular or plural number, one may take to be 
almost a matter of course ; and after passion (of 
a sort) has been satisfied by this institution, 
marriage is merely an arrangement for uniting 
family interests and continuing family existence. 
It seems a rather poor programme, and suffers 
especially under this condemnation, that the 
highest form of love, which fuses the passion of 
intellect with that of sense, seems to find no place 
in it And here comes in the excuse for the 
quotation commas aforesaid. For, according to 
the novel of passion, it is in the love of two 
kindred souls, each suffering under the bonds of a 
loveless marriage, each drawn to the other by 
community of feeling and aspiration as well as by 
mere desire. 

Which but translates the language of the heart, 

that this highest form of passion takes life and 
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being. And the novelist's contention, either 
avowed or implied, is that such a love has in it 
a higher sanctity, and obeys a higher law, than 
that of a legalised bond of marriage into which 
affection does not enter : a position which, on the 
broadest grounds, it is difficult to contest. Nor 
can it be denied that in this play of natural passion 
in revolt against conventional barriers there is a 
keener and more tragic interest than that which 
attaches to the ordinary love-story of the English 
novel, however shocking such a suggestion may 
appear to that large majority of English people 
who regard the Church of England marriage 
service as a divine institution, anterior to the evo- 
lution of sexual passion. In the English novel, 
indeed, it is admitted that marriage should be 
based on mutual affection — with a due regard to 
settlements and the social suitability of the con- 
nection ; but the passion thus guarded by the 
proprieties is as water unto wine in comparison 
with the passion which acknowledges no law 
but its own, and throws overboard the whole 
incongruous baggage of conventional and legal 
restraints. That such passion, left to its own 
course, tends to undermine society, is true enough; 
all that is suggested here is that it is a more 
intense and tragic element in fiction than even 
the sincere but law-abiding love of the English 

romance, and a higher thing in itself than the 
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mere family and heir-providing contract assumed 
in the French romance (and apparently with 
truth) to constitute the essence of marriage. In 
the great order of Nature, Life is the natural result 
of love, but not its object ; Love is its own 
sufficient object In marriage as generally repre- 
sented in the French novel. Life is the result of 
mercenary calculation : "I must have an heir to 
carry on my name, and an additional property to 
help to consolidate my position ; let me seek a 
young woman with a sufficient dot, who will be 
the mother of my heir." Nothing could be more 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, and uninteresting ; nothing 
less complimentary to womanhood, the wife being 
merely a kind of formal instrument in consolida- 
ting the family position of the husband. This 
business view of marriage being admittedly the 
typical one in France, it is not surprising that 
marriage appears as a very secondary matter in 
the typical French novel ; that the romantic 
element is furnished by illicit love ; nor can it be 
reasonably denied that tiiis passion, where it is 
the result of mutual natural feeling, is a higher 
and a nobler thing than the legal marriage by 
arrangement and calculation. The real, the basic 
immorality of the French novel of passion consists 
not in the preference given to natural passion as 
opposed to marriage by calculation, but in the 

entire forgetfulness that we too often find of the 
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law of honour and of fidelity to a solemn promise. 
According to the average French novelist, the 
husband is a contemptible person, a kind of 
negligible quantity, whom it is almost a virtue to 
deceive. His own familiar friend of many years' 
standing, whom he has invited to the house and 
presented to his wife, becomes secretly her atnant: 
and the novelist, in a majority of cases, appears 
to regard the situation as natural and inevitable. 
That is where the immorality comes in. Love 
may be uncontrollable, but lying is not If the 
wife only said to her husband, ** I have made 
a wretched and fatal mistake in undertaking, 
through my ignorance of what love and marriage 
meant, to live with you on these terms of conjugal 
intimacy when there is no love on either side ; I 
must at all costs put an end to it, and live with 
the man whom I love and who loves me " — such 
a position (where there were no children of the 
marriage) would justify the novelist's theory that 
love is the higher law, and would hardly merit the 
term ** guilty passion," to which a note of interro- 
gation was put above. The gfuilt is not in the 
passion, but in the fraud ; a distinction which 
seems little present to the French mind, as repre- 
sented by the French romancist 

Of course it may be urged by the rigid moralist 
that the vow or promise which accompanied the 

marriage is binding under all circumstances : to 
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which the answer would be that a mutual vow 
made between two persons of whom the one 
understood all the consequences of it and the 
other did not (which must frequently be the case, 
considering what is the usual education of French 
girls), is an unrighteous snare to the more ignorant 
of the two parties to it, and such as cannot in 
abstract justice be upheld. Where, indeed, (as 
parenthetically suggested above) there has been 
a child or children of the marriage, the whole 
moral aspect of the situation is altered. The 
child, as Tennyson aimed at showing in ** The 
Princess," is the centre on which turns the whole 
framework of wedded life and wedded love : the 
wife who deserts her child to fly to the man who 
loves her is deserting a greater duty for a lesser, 
and is in a far more emphatic sense "guilty." 
Nor is there any country in which maternal duty 
is more recognised and more conscientiously 
carried out than in France: many a French 
mandaine could give a lesson to English fashion- 
able mothers in this respect. Hence we are not 
surprised to find that where the child is intro- 
duced in the French novel of passion, his impor- 
tant bearing on the morale of the case is fully 
recognised ; he is the chance of salvation, the ark 
of refuge, to the wife struggling against tempta- 
tion ; the stumbling-block to the one who is 

desirous to yield to it. But perhaps for this 
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very reason the French novelist for the most part 
steers clear of children — ^at least as a portion of 
the minage that is threatened with disruption. 
They complicate the situation, and check the 
catastrophe. 

IN the English novel, as in English 
life, it is for the most part ad- 
En^land. flitted (except in very " fashionable *' 

society) that choice in marriage ought 
to be decided on grounds of mutual affection — 
within reasonable limits at all events. A marriage 
of affection where there would not be means 
enough to live with comfort and dignity or to 
bring up children adequately, would, no doubt, be 
opposed by parents and guardians, not without 
reason ; and a marriage of affection with one of 
much inferior social status and education would 
meet with similar opposition, perhaps with still 
better reason ; rarely do such unions turn out 
happily even in the immediate result to the two 
most concerned, not to speak of the far more 
serious because more permanent consequence, 
that the one of the pair who is of gentle blood 
brings into the lives of his or her children an 
inferior strain of physique and character which 
may crop out in generation after generation. The 
misfortune is the most serious, because most 
obvious, when it is the wife who is the inferior, 
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seeing that it is the husband's name which is 
carried on — his family record that is in danger of 
being tarnished ; and his selection of a wife from 
an inferior rank, with her inferior traditions of 
conduct, may mean the first step in the lapse of 
his family to a lower stratum of social life. Hence 
the strong feeling in the better class of society 
against a man, as the phrase goes, ''marrying 
beneath him," is a perfectly justifiable one. On 
the other hand, while we do not think love an 
excuse for an imprudent or unequal marriage, we 
may claim that in this country we do not, on the 
whole, regard worldly advantage as an excuse for 
a loveless marriage ; and in this respect we are 
certainly in adv;«nce of our neighbours across the 
Channel. Both in English fiction and in real life 
it is in general considered a sufficient answer on 
the part of a son or daughter, if the social or 
pecuniary advantages of any particular engage- 
ment are urged by the parents, to say, " I do not 
love him (or her) " ; parents who still urge a 
match in the teeth of that argument are only intro- 
duced in fiction to be held up to reprobation, as in 
most cases they would be in real life : and even 
the young man who excused his marriage with a 
wealthy woman much older than himself, on the 
ground that, having run through all his available 
means of living, it was •* suicide or the duchess," 
was probably half ashamed of the alternative. 
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We do not, in short, as a rule, regard marriage as a 
bargain ; we are capable even of regarding it as a 
romance ; and so far, this is whereof to be pleased 
with ourselves. 

Yet, on the other hand, when we boast that 
marriages of ** affection " are approved of in this 
country, do we not often dignify by that name a 
kind of attachment which in reality is better 
defined under the old Elizabethan meaning of the 
word, as suggested in Raleigh's poem ? — 

And yet some poets fain would prove 
Affection to be perfect love ; 
And that desire is of that kind, 
No less a passion of the mind ; 
As if wild beasts and men did seek 
To like, to love, to choose alike. 

How does the matter really stand, in many an 

instance, among average young people ? A young 

man who is leading a chaste and wholesome life, 

as there are many such in England — men who 

would think the keeping of a mistress ad interim 

a low and an ungentlemanly line of conduct, even if 

religious training and principle did not stand in 

their way : such a man is impelled by natural 

desire towards the possession of a woman in 

marriage, since his principles do not admit of it 

under any other conditions. Which out of many 

girls he should ask to share his life is determined 

often by the slightest circumstances : she has 

better features or a better figure than the rest ; or 
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she has been an efficient and good-natured partner 
at lawn tennis ; or she has taken pleasantly some 
little cemtreiett^s over which another girl (he 
thinks) would have been cross or offended ; or it 
may be merely that he is oftener in her company 
than in that of other girls : 

Allah is great, no doubt, and Juxtaposition his prophet. 

Any of these or other such slight and accidental 
influences serve to start a preference for one 
person over her companions, and naiura naturans 
does the rest, and leads up to the proposal in 
form ; while the girl is often (unconsciously) 
influenced mainly by the mere fact that the man 
does show her a preference over others. So Jack 
and Kate fancy themselves " in love " ; they are 
engaged ; each believes (and honestly believes) 
the other to be the perfection of the opposite sex ; 
conversation is little needed ; it is perfect happi- 
ness to sit together through long spaces of silence ; 
a kiss is a heaven of bliss ; all this, though it is 
but naiura naturans^ they truly believe to be the 
result of a choice based on their intellectual 
consciousness of the beauty of each other's 
character. In due course, if things run smooth, 
they are married ; and after two or three weeks 
of married life, during which they are flung on 
their own resources, when the novelty of " the 
obvious human bliss " has worn off and the edge 
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of desire is bated, Jack and Kate discover, to 
their own astonishment and consternation, that it 
is no longer sufficient enjoyment to sit hand in 
hand ; that some conversation is necessary to pass 
the time ; and, alas ! that they have very little 
conversation ! Could we have the unsophisticated 
records of the fourth week or so of the honeymoon 
of the average couple who have ** married for 
love," what yawns we should find between the 
lines, what mutual boredom, what a yearning to 
return to everyday occupations and the distrac- 
tions of society ! That done, however, the two, if 
they are honest, good-hearted, and well-meaning 
people, after some natural but secret sighs over 
their disillusionment, settle down to make the 
best of it in a kindly spirit ; and if children are 
born to them there is a new object in life, the 
interest of which is continuous, and a new bond 
of union. That is probably the history of a large 
proportion of what are called "marriages for 
love " ; and things being so, it is to the credit of 
human nature and of the average good feeling and 
good sense of average people, that they turn out 
as well as they mostly do ; that while there are 
many prosaic married lives, there are not, among 
respectably conducted people, many actually un- 
happy ones ; that the majority of married persons, 
in English society, are probably happier than they 

would have been unmarried. If this does not 
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seem much to say, the average English marriage 
seems at all events preferable, both in its basis 
and in its results, to the average French marriage 
by arrangement between the heads of families, in 
consideration of the best advantage which each 
side can obtain for itself in the transaction. If 
the English marriage is based on an illusion, it is 
at least an honest illusion ; there is no conscious 
selfishness in it ; nature herself is at the root of 
it, and one may perhaps say, with a slight varia- 
tion of Goethe's phrase, '* whom Nature deludes is 
well deluded." Only let us not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that such average marriages 
merit the sacred title of "marriage for love." 
They are an inversion of the higher order of 
attachment. Love, in its true sense, is not 
founded in desire ; on the contrary, desire is the 
sequel, the last and most intimate expression, of 
love. A marriage of love, in the true sense of the 
word, is in the first instance the outgoing of the 
intellect and the soul towards its intellectual and 
spiritual compeer; a recognition of brightness 
and excellence of mind and character in the first 
instance ; a choice of the intellect rising into a 
passion of the heart, as flame rises from kindled 
fuel. The ordinary marriage of mere desire is 
well enough symbolised by the Cupid of the 
Pagan world — the little hoodwinked god whose 

judgment is blinded by the tyranny of sense. 
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The true god of love is no blind deity ; rather 
is his vision purged with euphrasy and rue. His 
votaries are comparatively few, for to but few 
among men and women is it given truly to love ; 
his altars are fed with 

A fire that a few discern, 

And a very few feel burn ; 

And the rest — they may live and learn. 

^ . T^HE late Mr. Grant Allen, and 

Mama^e as I . ..... 

J. j^ JL some other social doctrinaires 

menial. ^^ ^^^ feather, endeavoured to set up 

as a theory, which they illustrated in 
fictions manufactured ad hoc, that the conventional 
marriage ceremonial, with its accompanying 
collection of friends and champagne glasses, was 
not only a vulgarity in itself, but a celebration 
utterly unseasonable and indecorous, as drawing 
public attention on a young woman at the very 
juncture (so they argue) when natural modesty 
would or should induce her to shrink from notice. 
That there is too often much of vulgarity atten- 
dant on the marriage festivity (among what are 
called " fashionable marriages," especially) is true 
enough, Heaven knows ! — the game of brag 
played in wedding presents, for the advertisement 
of the givers rather than the good of the receivers; 
the newspaper descriptions of the costumes and 
of the bride's clothes, as if the ostensible object 
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were a display of millinery (the description of her 
underclothing is a refinement still, I believe, con- 
fined to American journalism) — these are accom- 
paniments in respect of which the angels, with 
our spleens, might indeed be moved to very 
mortal laughter. But it may be questioned 
whether the view taken by Grant Allen and his 
allies is not quite as vulgar in an opposite and 
more serious sense. The conventional marriage 
affects, in defiance of the old-fashioned and plain 
words of the Prayer- Book, to ignore the physical 
element in marriage, and to drape it as an affair 
of costume. The Grant-Allenites consider the 
physical element only, and profess to regard the 
ceremonial as drawing indecorous attention to a 
sacred connubial privacy. This is surely a very 
limited and very prosaic view of the matter. 
Marriage, between any but low and vulgar 
natures, means a great deal more than the legi- 
timising of sexual intercourse. It is the starting 
of two people — in most cases young people — on 
a new and independent life, with new interests 
and new hopes ; a life in which they undertake 
responsibilities hitherto entirely unknown to them, 
and which, if it brings, it is to be hoped, new joys, 
brings almost inevitably new anxieties. It is 
surely a most suitable thing that on such an 
occasion the friends and relatives of the pair 

should assemble to wish them well in their new 
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life ; to give them, as it were, a hearty and cheer- 
ing send-off. What is to be deprecated is not the 
ceremonial, not the gathering of friends, not even 
the use of 

The foaming grape of eastern France, 

as a great poet has euphemised it for the occasion : 
but the superficial display, especially of millinery, 
and the levity of tone with which the whole event 
— the most serious that can occur in the lives of 
the two persons most concerned — is too often 
treated. One does not want long faces at a 
wedding, certainly ; but cheerfulness is one thing, 
levity another. 

REFERRING to the reason urged 
by the Grant Allen faction for 

Reverentia " ^^^^g away with outward ceremonial 

in marriage, viz., that it is a trial to the 
modesty of the bride, in concentrating attention on 
her when she might naturally wish to shun observa- 
tion, one answer might be, that the bride in many 
cases has only the vaguest idea, if any, as to the 
physical meaning of marriage, or as to any reason 
whyher modestyshouldbeinanyspecial degree per- 
turbed. It is considered by some reformers of society 
that this is a very wrong and absurd state of things ; 
that if girls do not know everything before marriage 
they should be told (by whom ?) ; that it is very 
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unfair to allow them to enter into an engagement 
of which they do not know the full meaning, and 
so on. The point has been more than once dis- 
cussed in a kind of symposium of various con- 
tributors in magazines, expressing their different 
views for and against ; and on this subject, too, 
novels of a didactic type have been written — one 
such, at least, I have read, in which, of course (to 
emphasise the moral), the husband is depicted as 
a brutal and selfish sensualist, getting possession 
in marriage of an ignorant and delicate-minded 
girl and outraging every feeling of modesty in her, 
till she leaves him in indignation and returns to 
bitterly upbraid her mother for not explaining 
facts to her beforehand. Such cases may possibly 
occur, but the subject is hardly carried further by 
this kind of exaggerated and sensational fiction. 
As to the "symposia" referred to, some wise and 
some foolish remarks were made on both sides ; 
but one thing that struck me was, that it was by 
the women who advocated pre-nuptial knowledge 
that this very delicate subject was treated with 
least delicacy and reticence — I mean in compari- 
son with the contributors of the other sex. Their 
very out-spoken remarks failed to convert one 
reader, at all events. For one thing, one does 
not feel much drawn towards women who are 
ready to discuss with freedom, privately or pub- 
licly, subjects which (they may be surprised to 
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learn) many men feel a delicacy in discussing 
among themselves, except in very veiled language. 
As to the feelings of some women on the subject, 
I may cite a remark made by a young married 
lady to an older friend : " I think, you know, if 
girls knew all about it before marriage, they would 
hardly like men to come near them." Then those 
who urge that it is absurd that a girl should be 
married without knowing what she is to consent 
to, say that the girl's mother is the proper person 
to enlighten her ; a somewhat embarrassing task, 
surely, for the mother. Can one imagine any 
mother with the education and habits of an 
English lady entering on such a subject, to any 
practical purpose, with a grown-up daughter 
brought up in the same education and habits ? 
Both must feel that these are things that, with 
ladies, will not bear talking about. But, in fact, 
the mother's real task, in preparing her daughter 
for marriage, is an easier and less unpleasant one, 
and begins at an earlier stage. It is simply this 
— to impress on her daughter that she should 
never marry a man unless she feels that she 
sincerely loves him. It is with marriages of 
"respectability," marriages for maintenance, for 
social position, or for wealth, without any feeling 
that can be properly called love, that the snare 
and disillusion is to be dreaded. One can imagine 
no more painful and shocking position for a young 
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woman who, at the instigation of her friends, or 
from a desire (as sometimes happens) to help her 
family, has married a rich man whom she does 
not particularly care for, but thinks she can get 
on with well enough (or perhaps does not sincerely 
even think that), than when she finds out, before 
the first twenty-four hours are over, for what she 
has sold herself.* As was observed, in speaking 
of the French novel of passion, a wife could 
scarcely be in honour tied to a bargain in which 
one of the parties to the transaction understood 
what it meant and the other did not : but that is 
where marriage is admittedly a bargain, a business 
transaction. As long as it is a bargain let both 
sides be fully informed of the conditions ; it is a 
sinful imposition else. But it is otherwise with 
love. Let a girl love a man ; let her feel that it 
is a happiness to be in his presence, to feel his 
arm round her, to be kissed by him. and she may 
marry him without fear of being painfully shocked 
by the discovery of a still closer relation of which 
she knew nothing before. Hence, there is no 
need to trouble a girl's mind beforehand about 
mysteries that will not bear talking of; all her 

* Aq artist of genius, Miss FoTtescue-Brickdale, has 
painted a powerful sermon on this head, in her picture 
entitled Thw Fool, this Night thy Soul shall be requirtd of Thee; 
a title, however, a good deal too spiritutl for the averse ex- 
hibition-goer. I remember finding a knot of people sorely 
puzzled over it at Dowdeswelt's Gallery. 
"3 
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mother's duty is to inculcate in her that marriage 
should be a matter of love, and of love only. 
Love himself will do the rest. Let her not be 
incited to peep and botanise (or phsyiologise), in 
a spirit of scientific curiosity, within the pale of 
that mystic region — 

Where through the Senses' silvery haze 
Dawns the veiled moon of nuptial love. 

Coventry Patmore s gentle and exquisitely-worded 
appeal* for pre-nuptial purity, which one could 
wish all young men to read and take to heart, 
was addressed, it is true, to the man ; but surely, 
in another sense, and from her own point of view, 
woman also claims a share in the poet's philosophy 
of marriage. 

T T is understood, I believe, that 
pero jj^ chaperonage to balls is now quite 

out of date; young ladies chaperon 
themselves. There is no particular harm in this ; 
the chaperonage on such occasions was a mere 
conventionality, though some of us may think 
that it was a more dignified arrangement than the 
new one. There are other cases in which, in this 
country, chaperonage is still regarded as a neces- 
sity. For a river party; for a day at Henley 
Regatta (for example); for a day's excursion 

♦ See " The Victories of Love." 
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anywhere, an English girl may not go with her 
fianci except under the eye of a married lady. In 
American society it would seem that she may; 
and the probable reason for the difference is not 
altogether creditable to our own social ethics. 
The theory which demands the chaperon in Eng- 
land is apparently this — that though no one who 
knows the lady and her lover would for a moment 
suspect any indecorum of conduct on their part, 
ill-natured people who do not know them might 
make reflections injurious to a girl's good repute, 
if she were all day free and unchaperoned. In 
the United States it would seem that the idea of 
any two well-brought up young people forgetting 
themselves in any way because they were alone 
would be regarded as so entirely impossible that 
no one would venture to suggest or even suppose 
it. If this be the true meaning of the difference 
in social practice, it would appear that the Ameri- 
cans are in advance of us in their standard of 
mutual respect and self-respect between young 
people of opposite sexes. 

LET it not for a moment be sup- 
posed that this heading implies 
amoni! any of that paltry and foolish attitude 

Women. of indulgent contempt towards women 

which some men affect, and which is a 
sure sign of innate vulgarity of mind. I subscribe 
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with all my heart to the late Poet- Laureates 
affirmation 

It is the low man thinks the woman low, 

and believe that in great matters women are on 
the whole more often capable of noble, heroic and 
self-denying conduct than men ; at all events, that 
many women are more capable of it than many 
men. But there are some minor matters about 
which women seem curiously blind or oblivious in 
a way that men are not. For example, women 
who take part in institutions which are mainly 
worked by men — who sit on Boards or join De- 
bating Societies, will not abide by the rules in the 
same way as men. A member of a School Board 
on which one or two ladies had been elected, said 
to me once, " I will never again support the 

election of women on the Board. Why, Miss 

the other day spoke fourteen times in the dis- 
cussion of a single subject, in defiance of the 
rule that each member can only speak once!" 
The lady he mentioned (no longer living) was a 
prominent agitator for " women's rights " ; and in 
this case, as in others, I have observed that 
" women's rights " mean, among other things, the 
right to do what men are restrained from doing 
by considerations of courtesy or of law and order. 
In fact, the advocates of female emancipation 

seem too often to be possessed with a desire, so 
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to speak, to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds ; they proclaim themselves on an equality 
with men in all men's business and occupations, 
while at the same time they expect the kind of 
special concessions of courtesy which are made to 
ladies, qud ladies, as to those who are not on the 
same business footing with men, and therefore not 
expected to be bound by men's regulations. A 
more disagreeable trait is that women in the 
position of ladies will do things in the way of look- 
ing after themselves which no man in the position 
of a gendeman would think of doing. Two small 
but characteristic instances of this came within my 
own experience. Coming out of a theatre one 
night I beckoned the driver of a hansom who 
caught my eye ; no sooner had' he made his way 
up to the kerb than two women in evening dress 
pushed violently past me, jumped into the cab and 
drove off, the driver no doubt imagining that I had 
hailed the cab for them. On another occasion, 
after the Opera at Covent Garden, when for some 
reason there was a great scarcity of cabs, a man 
who had made an expedition down the street to 
find a hansom left it for a minute standing under 
the portico, while he went to find his lady, who was 
seated somewhere out of the crowd in the lobby. 
No sooner had he done so, than two ladies in 
evening dress, who were standing there, got into 

the cab and told the man to drive on. He had 
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more sense of propriety than they had, and refused 
to move ; and the proper owner coming up with 
his companion, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
interlopers ignominiously turned out Of course 
it may be said that people who behaved in this 
way were not ladies, and I think they had no 
claim to the title : but they were in the position of 
ladies ; they wore evening dress, and could afford 
stalls at the theatre. Now, no man in the same 
position in life, no man who had been in the stalls 
in evening dress, even if he were, in Tennyson's 
phrase, ''the churl in spirit," would wilfully take 
possession of another person s cab on coming out 
of the theatre ; he would know that such behaviour 
would disgrace his position. There are apparently 
women who do not know it. 

There is another little failing that is to be found 
among real ladies, those who are in every respect 
charming, courteous and amiable women, viz., a 
spirit of economising in little and trivial things, 
and an inability to understand that special services, 
for which they feel that some gratuity ought to be 
given, cannot be reckoned and settled for as if 
they were paying a marked price for a thing across 
a counter. I overheard once a wealthy lady, who 
lived in a large country house, explaining to 
another (as well off as herself) that when it was 
necessary to hire a vehicle from the station it was 
2s. 6d. if you took the fly direct from the station, 
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but if you walked up the station drive and took 
one in the road outside it was only 2s., adding» 
"That's what I always do." Now, a man who 
reasoned and acted in that way would be called by 
his fellow-men a "screw," which is held to be 
about the worst accusation you can make against 
a man, short of actual immorality ; yet here was a 
lady who regarded it as a clever piece of strategy. 
And as for gratuities, take the following example : 
at a certain watering place there is at certain states 
of the tide a very strong current running past and 
round a headland forming one side of the bay. 
One day a lady was seen in a canoe off the 
headland, vainly trying to paddle home, and get- 
ting further out at every stroke. Two fishermen 
in a large boat rowed out after her, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the port. I was sailing 
with one of them next day. " Well, did you tow 
that lady safely in yesterday?" I asked. He 
laughed. " Yes, sir ; and what do you think, sir ? 
she gave us sixpence ! " He did not say it in any 
anger, but only with a huge enjoyment of the joke, 
in which I certainly shared. Now, I do not believe 
any man would have done that. 

Among minor and harmless (though sometimes 
inconvenient) characteristics of feminine action 
I have noted the following, not as universal but at 
all events as common : 

(i) A woman cannot believe that it is really 
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time to start for a dinner engagement or a train. 
I appeal to all who have wives and daughters on 
this head ; I think most of them will support me. 

(2) Women cannot be content to take theiu own 
turn at a railway booking-office window. It would 
be the same, I suppose, in any other case where 
there was a necessity to make queue and to follow 
the rule of one side in and the other side out ; but 
the railway ticket-window forms the best oppor- 
tunity for the study of this peculiarity. I have 
seldom taken tickets when there was any crowd 
without seeing a woman, of high or low degree, go 
round to the side marked " out " and endeavour to 
get her ticket that way, in the face of the people 
who, properly speaking, were before her. Whether 
this is from a desire to take an unfair advantage 
of other people, or whether it is merely from an 
inability to understand why one side is labelled 
** in " and the other ** out,'* and why people crowd 
to the "in " side, I do not know; but I suspect 
that the latter is the true explanation. 

(3) A woman cannot draw houses or other 
buildings vertical in a picture or sketch. I do 
not, of course, speak of eminent lady artists who 
are in the habit of painting architectural subjects ; 
they are exceptional women (I am not sure that 
there is more than one in this country, after all). 
But you will find ladies who can paint general 
landscape with a great deal of ability and effect, 
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but when it comes to introducing buildings in the 
scene, they can no more make them stand upright 
than a member of the New English Art Club 
could. 

(4) Women cannot steer a boat. On this 
head I have had some amusing experience. 
Once, on a visit, I took a young lady of the house 
out for a row on the neighbouring river. I saidi 
"You can steer, I suppose?" she said, "Yes," 
with all confidence, so I sculled away without 
looking over my shoulder, when suddenly my fair 
companion in the stern said : ''I think we are 
going to run into that bridge ; which string had I 
better pull?'' On another occasion I was rowing 
one oar in a boat steered by a lady who had lived 
for years by the Thames, and was constantly 
steering. On starting, we had to steer for the 
centre arch of a bridge a hundred yards or so 
below us, with a strong current setting down on 
it. Our steerswoman took an oblique course in a 
straight line for the centre of the arch, with the 
natural consequence that the boat was carried 
down broadside on to the pier and nearly overset. 
You may teach a woman on still water to pull 
the right-hand line when she wishes the boat to 
go to the right, and the left line to go to the left 
(though some can never even be sure of that) ; 
but you will never get a woman to understand 
that it is necessary to allow for tide or current 
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in passing or rounding to any point across the 
current. It is something entirely out of the track 
of her instincts. 

TPSTHETICS are in the air 
Fhilistintsm / ~|\^ nowadays, and one may meet 

N lists ^^^^ fairly intelligent references to 

points about Art and Music in novels 
of which the general intellectual atmosphere 
is of the thinnest. There has been so much 
prate about these things that even a romancist 
of very ordinary calibre knows more or less 
what to say in order to be up to date, and 
can put Wagner and Impressionism into the 
mouths of his puppets. How is it that the 
greater masters of the novel are so hopelessly 
at sea in these respects ? Is it merely that thejf 
lived before the dawn of Art-criticism, or were 
they too much occupied with the study of human 
character and manners to have an eye or ear for 
Art ? The fact, at all events, is curious and 
worth note. The two greatest English masters 
of fiction are unquestionably Jane Austen and 
Thackeray (in spite of his great moments, I 
cannot admit Fielding to be on a level with 
either), and in respect of Art and Music they are 
two of the most incorruptible Philistines that ever 
handled pen. With the incomparable Jane the 
Philistinism is rather of the negative than the 
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positive order ; it is the Philistinism of pure and 
innocent ignorance, perhaps a touching testimony 
as to the limits of artistic interest in the average 
English society of her day. Consider, for in- 
stance, the description of the singing at the party 
at the Westons, when it was a mark of culture 
and interest on the part of a gentleman to inter- 
polate " a second, slightly but correctly taken," as 
an accompaniment to the lady's song ; and Jane 
Fairfax's music that was sent to her with the 
piano : " and here is something quite new to me. 
Do you know it ? Cramer. And here are a new 
set of Irish melodies." " Cramer " was apparently 
a name Jane had heard, though she evades any 
attempt to define the particular composition, just 
as she never thinks of mentioning the authorship 
of that wanton play that was rehearsed in Sir 
Thomas's billiard - room ; that it was " Lover's 
Vows " was enough ; neither Jane nor the Mans- 
field Park party had ever heard of Kotzebue. 
And there is the lecture on landscape painting 
which Miss Morland received from the Tilneys, 
with such effect as to induce her to voluntarily 
reject the whole city of Bath as unworthy of a 
place in the scene. But Thackeray, who lived in 
a time of somewhat greater light, is not merely 
negative but positive — nay, it may be said, ram- 
pant in his Philistinism, about music especially. 
He '' pities the man who cannot appreciate a 
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pantomime overture " (and what a performance 
that must have been in his day !). He can hardly 
allude to musicians or classical music except as a 
subject of satire ; the only work of a great com- 
poser which he refers to seriously is a mythical 
Dream of St. Jerome by Beethoven, which 
plays a great part in " Philip " — probably some 
travesty of one of the composer's themes into a 
sentimental religious song. And though he was 
interested, in a way, in painting, his references to 
the art are only the commonplaces of the average 
Academy-goer ; of the more subtle and meta- 
physical questions connected with it he does not 
seem to have had a glimpse. To Dickens, too, 
the Arts seem to have been a sealed book, so far 
at least as his literary work gives evidence. This 
absence of perception in regard to Art on the 
part of writers who show such intellectual insight 
in regard to human character is a curious and 
rather puzzling phenomenon. All their intel- 
lectual perception seems to have been expended 
in one direction. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out ; 

or at two. Perhaps this is only one feature of 
their intense nationality ; since the English mind, 
in its unadulterated condition, may be said to be 
anti-artistic. 
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'^ I ^HE popular clamour for the re- 
Campanile. 



jL building of the Campanile at 



Venice just as it stood is a curious 
testimony to the dead condition of architecture 
among us at the present day. Every one seems 
to regard it as a beautiful structure and a 
loss to Venice, simply because it was old ; in 
modem architectural criticism everything old 
is beautiful, everything new is bad ; the idea 
of judging an old building just as one would 
judge a modern one (which is no more than 
mere common-sense) never seems to occur to 
any one. As a matter of fact, the Campanile 
was an ugly and clumsy structure, added 
to at different times, with little regard to the 
beauty of proportion of the whole ; the square 
block above the main cornice was ungainly and 
unmeaning, and the high pyramidal roof on a 
square plan (it was hardly worth the name of a 
spire) is one of the least graceful of possible ter- 
minations to a tower. But it is in the desire to 
erect a copy of it that the cloven hoof of modern 
architectural Philistinism is more especially ap- 
parent In any previous period in the worlds 
architectural history the fall of a prominent build- 
ing would have been seized upon as an opportunity 
for surpassing it — for erecting something better in 
its place ; now the popular ambition can rise no 
higher than the mechanical reconstruction of an 
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imitation, which will not have even the historical 
interest attaching to the original. That the fall 
of the Campanile was the loss of an important 
feature in the general picturesque ensemble of 
Venice is true ; but the way to replace it would 
be to build something on the same general lines, 
but with better design and detail ; which modem 
architecture is quite able to accomplish if it would 
only have a little more belief in itself. 

T T is to be regretted that any sensible 
Shaks -*■ "^^'^ should have thought it neces- 

Ltmacy. ^^^ ^^ P^y ^^ ^^^ iooX'^ who think that 

Bacon wrote Shakspeare's plays the 
compliment of a formal refutation of what they 
are pleased to call their arguments. For any 
man of sane mind two considerations are suf- 
ficient, by themselves, to settle the matter. First, 
that Ben Jonson, who knew Shakspeare well, and 
was to a certain extent jealous of him, as he was 
of every other poet, never expressed the slightest 
doubt as to his being the author of the plays 
attributed to him, or made the slightest attempt 
to rob him of the credit of them, as he would 
most certainly have done, out of *'pure cussed- 
ness," had there been any pretext for such an 
attack on so formidable a rival. Second (and by 
far the stronger reason) — of all qualities for which 

Shakspeare's plays are remarkable, the most 
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prominent and pre-eminent is their breadth and 
richness of humour ; while if there is any intel- 
lectual quality in which Bacon is absolutely 
deficient in his acknowledged writings it is pre- 
cisely that of humour. In the Essays, in which 
he shows more of his personal self than in any- 
thing else he has written, there is not a spark of 
humour from end to end of the book. A man 
who could believe that the author of Bacon's 
Essays wrote the Falstaff scenes in Henry IV. 
would believe anything. 

IT is doubtful whether Stevenson's 
works will hold in the future 
quite the place which his friends 
and admirers now claim for him. Of his 
romances " Treasure Island " is the most coherent 
and complete : the story is all consistent with 
itself ; there is no padding ; and the realistic force 
with which the buccaneers and their ways are 
depicted gave one a new conception as to what 
sort of personage a "buccaneer" really was; 
threw a new light on a horrible chapter of the 
past. Among the individual characters, too, John 
Silver is a creation of almost Shakspearean force 
and vivacity. " The Master of Ballantrae " offers 
us an even more remarkable conception ; a bad 
man for whom, nevertheless, it is impossible not 
to feel a certain admiration and sympathy ; but 
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the book as a whole is woefully overweighted by 
its third section, which falls flat and lacks 
dramatic probability. Ballantrae, however, is a 
figure of a scoundrel who has really something 
great and imposing about him. We look in vain 
for such characters in Stevenson's later works ; 
and one reason may be that the influence of San 
Francisco and the islands was not a wholesome 
one for his genius. About Stevenson's pictu- 
resque and gentle nature there seems to have 
been something chameleon -like ; his genius was 
rather too much coloured by his surroundings. 
** The Wrecker," though it almost keeps us breath- 
less with interest during the working out of the 
mystery of the wreck, is in a literary sense a most 
hopeless piece of patchwork; the portions re- 
erring to student life in Paris, and those 
describing Mr. Dodd's picnic enterprises, having 
really nothing whatever to do with the main point 
of the story. But a more serious objection is in 
the fact that, except for the figure of the kindly 
surgeon on the English man-of-war, of whom we 
get a momentary glimpse, there can hardly be 
said to be a personage in the book who is not 
odious and contemptible, except that the latter 
adjective could not be applied to the ruffianly but 
capable Captain Nares. The author introduces 
us to an English naval officer who is represented 
as a mincing dandy, and to an English man-of-war's 
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man who is a garrulous self-conceited cad ; cer- 
tainly not the type of the man-of-war's man of 
the present day. The crew who are driven on 
the fatal island consist of such a low set of black- 
guards that one is almost ashamed to read about 
or be interested in them, led by a gentleman gone 
to the bad, who turns out a cowardly and cold- 
blooded murderer — ^for such Carthew undoubtedly 
was. The San Francisco argot, so plentifully 
introduced, forms a curious study of the lowest 
deep of vulgarity in diction ; a study which is of 
interest to a certain extent, but somehow the tone 
of it seems to pervade the whole book, and leaves 
a nasty taste behind it. It seems to have been 
a result of what I have called Stevenson's 
chameleon-like genius, which took the colour of 
its surroundings, that he became acclimatised too 
much with San Francisco life and manners ; and 
in drawing upon them so largely for local colour 
in this spirited and exciting story he seems 
really to have partly lost the perception of their 
intense and odious vulgarity. When he came to 
his island life his stories assimilate the mind of 
the beach-comber, which reaches an even lower 
depth ; in ** On the Beach at Falesa " we are intro- 
duced to personages so utterly and unredeemably 
low that one can only feel, as Prince Henry did 
about Poins (who was a gentleman compared with 
many of the characters in Stevenson's stories), 
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" what a disgrace is it for me to know thee " — 
even in print. Scott, with whom Stevenson has 
been compared, could portray such a conscience- 
less villain as Richard Varney, such a base and 
selfish schemer as Glossin, or such a hardened 
ruffian as Dirk Hatteraick ; but he never defiled 
his pen, or the imaginations of his readers, with 
the doings and the slang of such scum of the 
earth as we are forced into contact with in 
Stevenson's later — what we may call his post- 
Pacific — stories. No doubt Stevenson, the real 
personal Stevenson, was the same loveable 
character throughout all this ; but he seems to 
have allowed his literary genius to spend itself on 
unworthy objects, merely because the originals 
were brought into contact with his daily life. 
And when we turn to his few poems (the English 
ones, not the Scottish dialect poems, which are 
of little worth), and find that the author of these 
studies of good-for-nothing humanity could pro- 
duce such a supreme and perfect little poem as 
"Requiem" — a flower which might have come out 
of Shakspeare's garden ; such an exquisite piece 
of poetic suggestion and expression as "The House 
Beautiful," in which each epithet and each bit of 
imagery seems an inspiration, and which is 
permeated too by so fine a philosophy of life, one 
cannot but regret that he should not have g^ven 

more of his attention to poetry ; one cannot but 
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question whether, after all, it is not by these 
things that he will secure his permanent tenure in 
the ranks of literary fame. Certainly the two 
poems just named are bound to be included in 
every future anthology of English poetry, or such 
anthology will be incomplete. 

J. '^ 1 "HE now generally accepted idea 

jL that Byron is but an indifferent 
or second-class poet who need not be taken very 
seriously, is one that ought to be and certainly 
will in time be revised. Byron is as much under- 
rated now as he was over-rated in his lifetime. It 
is true that a great deal of his poetry is second- 
rate ; so is a great deal of Shelley's and some of 
Wordsworth's. Byron's mistake was to take 
poetry too easily ; to make use of a rather fatal 
facility in versification to spin out, currente calamo^ 
poems which were readily accepted by a public 
dazzled by his phenomenal personality and by a 
style of poetry new to them. Consequently he 
produced a great deal of verse which is deficient 
in style and concentration, and which is lavished 
on subjects little worthy even of the quantity of 
verse bestowed upon them, without taking into 
consideration the quality. But though much of 
his work is therefore second-rate, Byron is not 
second-rate. The remarkable fact about Byron's 
poetry is, that whenever he is really and strongly 
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moved he at once rises into a noble style. He 
wrote much that was perfunctory, and no poet 
should throw away his powers on perfunctory 
work ; and he had not that love of perfection in 
literary workmanship for its own sake by which a 
poet like Pope can interest us, in matters of little 
moment to us now, by the mere force and finish 
of his style. But the moment his feelings and 
sympathies are strongly moved, all this is changed, 
and he becomes concentrated and powerful in 
expression. You can tell infallibly, throughout 
his works, where he was writing from the heart 
and where only (shall we say ?) from the end of 
the pen. There is little thought, it is true, in his 
poetry even at his best ; as Matthew Arnold said : 

He taught us nothing, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder's roll. 

But poetry does not live by thought alone, but 
by the fervid and glowing expression of fervid 
feeling ; and in these moments of exaltation style 
comes to him spontaneously or without apparent 
effort The third and fourth cantos of *' Childe 
Harold" are full of unforgettable stanzas and 
unforgettable lines, such as that masterly one that 
closes the stanza in which he sums up Voltaire, 
whose talents 

Breathed most in ridicule — which, as the wind. 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to overthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

Among the shorter poems, that eight-line one in 
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the '* Hebrew Melodies," commencing '*Sun of 
the sleepless," is enough in itself to immortalise a 
poet ; there is hardly a more remarkable example 
in English poetry of intense pathos conveyed in 
perfect expression. We must judge Byron by 
what he wrote when he was at his best, not by 
taking his work in bulk ; and, so judged, he is a 
great poet, if the words mean anything. 

While on the subject, there is one passage I 
would refer to in **The Giaour" — a poem no doubt 
very redolent of red morocco and burnt cork, 
though it contains one or two really splendid 
passages, still occasionally quoted. The passage 
I mean, however, is not one of the once popular 
sections, but the nightmare conception of the curse 
on the dead infidel, doomed, in the ghastly Eastern 
superstition, to return to earth in his own form as 
a " vampire," and suck the blood of those nearest 
and dearest to him. The superstition is so outri 
and so alien to Western ideas that it rather 
perhaps loses its grip on one ; but there are two 
or three lines in it which convey perhaps the most 
harrowing suggestion of horror to be found in all 
English poetry : 

But one that for thy crime must fall. 
The youngest, most beloved of all. 
Shall bless thee with bl father's name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame 1 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek's last tinge, her eye's Ust spark ; 
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It is not worth while to quote any further ; but 
the idea of this lost soul coming back in his old 
likeness, knowing that he was forced to enter the 
house as a kind of fatal demon to all his race, and 
being recognised and addressed by the innocent 
child as ''father," is something almost too terrible 
for the mind to endure ; one wants to shut it out 
again ; there is nothing so awful even in Webster. 
Whether the elaboration of such horrors forms a 
wholesome use of poetry is another matter ; but 
of the tragic power of the passage, in a sense, 
there can be no question. 

THE above reference to a tre- 
mendously worked -up horror 
of Intense • j j r .... 

e- t'^4^ remmded me of an opposite quality in 
Simpbaty. . ^^ ^ ^ 

poetic expression — the effect which 
may sometimes be produced by the mere state- 
ment of the situation in the simplest language. 
It is a kind of tacit admission on the part of the 
poet that the idea or the situation is in itself so 
tragic as to be beyond any adequate expression in 
highly-wrought language ; that the bare statement 
of it in plain English strikes the note of greatest 
possible intensity. There are two passages of 
this kind which have always struck me as 
peculiarly powerful. One is in Rossetti's wonder- 
ful poem, " Jenny," by far the finest thing he ever 
produced, which so scandalised the tepid moralists 
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of the press and the public on its first appearance. 
It is where he describes the London harlot as 
possibly troubled sometimes by 

a passing thought 
Of the old days which seem to be 
Mtich older than any history 
Thai is written in any book; 
When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 
And wonder where the city was, 
Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told her then for a child's tale. 

In the two lines italicised, the merciless way in 
which the plain words stating the comparison 
drop out, one by one — even the halting metre of 
the lines adding to the effect, as if literary refine- 
ment were a mere impertinence — has a tragic 
force which no subtleties of verbiage could en- 
hance. The other passage is at the close of 
" The Cenci," when, after the sentence has been 
irrevocably passed, Beatrice asks her mother to 
bind up her hair, which was disordered, and offers 
to do the same for her : 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another I Now 
We shall not do it any more. 

There is a good deal of bombast scattered about 
that drama of Renaissance wickedness, but the 
calm despair of that simple line is a stroke of 
genius which Shakspeare might have envied. 
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THERE is one of Shakspeare's 
own touches in his delicate 
creation Ariel which I have never 
seen noticed in any Shakspeare criticism. The 
poet wished us to realise that Ariel was a perfectly 
irresponsible kind of sprite, with nothing human 
about it (for Ariel is '*it" rather than '*he " — a 
sexless creature) ; he reminds us of this in so 
many words in Act iv., Scene i, where Ariel tells 
Prospero his affections would become tender if he 
saw the condition of the party who were under 
his charms, and to Prosperous ** Dost thou think 
so, spirit ? " the reply is, " Mine would, sir, were I 
human.'* But there is a much subtler touch than 
this in the conversation in Act i., Scene 2 : 

Prospero. 

Then was this island 
(Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honoured with 
A human shape ? 

Ariel. 
Yes ; Caliban, her son. 

Prospero. 

Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. 

Nothing in the play gives us such an idea of the 
elusive and vague nature of the sprite's intelli- 
gence as the fact that it cannot understand an 

inverted sentence. It has no intelligence except 
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Ariel and Caliban 

for immediate joys and the necessity for obeying 
direct commands from the magician ; but they 
must be very direct for Ariel to understand them. 
A parenthesis is beyond its comprehension. 
That is one of the most Shakspearean touches in 
the play, and does not seem to have been much 
noticed. 

The words " not honoured of a human shape '' 
seem at first sight to justify Mr. Tree's recent 
assumption of the part of Caliban as a kind of low 
and savage type of man, and possibly his make-up 
of the character was based on this passage. But 
I am inclined to think it is a little oversight of 
expression on Shakspeare's part, and that what 
he meant rather to imply was, no personage ; at 
least, that he did not mean to emphasise " human " 
in the sense of giving Caliban the shape of an 
ordinary man, however degraded. There are 
too many references in the play which are against 
such a supposition. "When thou camest first, 
thou strok'dst me and mad'st much of me " ; and 
stroking is much more an expression of kindness 
to an animal than to a human shape. To Stephano, 
even after the mystification of the four legs and 
two voices has been cleared up, he is still " the 
servant-monster," who "with his long nails will 
dig them pig-nuts " ; and in the last scene, 
Prosperous reference to him as "this thing of 
darkness/' and Alonso s remark, " This is as 
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strange a thing as e*er I looked on," are quite in- 
compatible with the idea of his possessing ordinary 
human form. No : Caliban is a mixture of beast 
and man, engendered of a devil and a witch ; a 
monstrous birth ; a kind of half animal, who had 
acquired under Prosperous tuition human speech 
and the rudiments of a human soul. Such a 
conception is far more striking, and more worthy 
of Shakspeare's genius, than that which would 
regard him merely as a low type of savage man ; 
for an actor to reduce him to that is to throw 
away a great opportunity. Mr. Tree's point in 
showing Caliban, in the closing scene, left alone 
on the beach and looking sadly after the retreating 
ship, was fine and pathetic as referred to his own 
conception of Caliban ; but it was not in keeping 
with Shakspeares Caliban, which is another 
affair altogether. Only an actor of high histrionic 
powers and imaginative genius could bring out of 
it all that it is capable of. There are traditions 
of Phelps having done something remarkable with 
it. Has M. Coquelin ever undertaken the part ? 
It would be a pity to see Caliban, like Bottom, 
" translated " ; but, apart from that disadvantage, 
he would probably make a great thing of it The 
fact that we are first conscious of Caliban from 
hearing his voice behind the scenes indicates that 
Shakspeare intended there should be something 
special and sinister in his voice also. The delivery 
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of that grumbling half-line, heard before Caliban 
appears — " There's wood enough within," is a test 
of the actor's genius ; it ought to awaken our 
curiosity to see what kind of being it is that 
speaks. It fell very flat at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

IN regard to the play at Mansfield 
Park, referred to in a preceding 

" Mansfield , t a ^ l i_ 

p • „ paragraph, Jane Austen has been 

rather laughed at by some of her 

critics for making such a solemn iniquity of the 

acting of the play, or the preparation for it rather, 

in the absence of Sir Thomas. But those who 

will take the trouble to look up ** Lovers' Vows " — 

a free translation by Mrs. Inchbald from Kotze- 

bue, with some additions of her own, and a certain 

amount of bowdlerising — will recognise that the 

situation is not so forced as it seems. One of the 

earliest scenes in the play is one in which Agatha 

(Miss Bertram) has to explain to Frederick 

(Mr. Crawford) that he is her illegitimate son by 

Baron Wildenhaim, who in her youth had seduced 

and abandoned her. Even allowing for the 

greater freedom of expression a century ago, such 

a scene to be played by her cousin, a young lady 

and the heiress of the house, in the absence of and 

without the sanction of her father, might well have 

made Fanny's hair stand on end. When one 

reads the part of Amelia, too, one can hardly 
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wonder that even the less modest Miss Crawford 
was rather dismayed at the proposal to act it with 
a stranger, and threatened to shorten some of 
Mr. Maddox's speeches, and a great many of her 
own, before they rehearsed together. Amelia, 
Baron Wildenhaim's daughter, and Anhalt, his 
chaplain, are desperately in love with each other ; 
but as Anhalt is impressed with the consciousness 
of inferiority proper to the private chaplain of the 
period, Amelia has to make all the advances, 
which she does in the most downright manner. 
In the assigning of the part of Count Cassel to 
Mr. Rushworth there is a touch of humour which 
does not appear on the surface. Count Cassel is 
a wealthy dunderhead, always magnificent in his 
costume, and occupied in the utterance of solemn 
inanities. The selection of Mr. Rushworth for 
the part was inevitable : he had merely to be him- 
self and the thing was done — with the assistance 
of " the blue dress and the pink satin cloak." 

-, ^. " I ^HERE is a peculiar kind of 

Sporting It . 

^.. X humour — or it seems to pass 

for such — only to be found in sporting 

papers and sporting novels, the essence of which 

appears to consist in calling things by their wrong 

names, or in stating a fact in terms which to the 

simple-minded appear to mean the opposite of what 

they are intended to mean. Thus, when a batsman 
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makes a good hard drive, which gets caught at 
"niid-off"by a man thirty to forty yards from 
him, we read that "he deposited the ball in 

Mr. 's hands.*' When a horse which has led 

during part of a race is overtaken, we are told 
that he "came back to his horses." This, of 
course, is doubly humorous, since they are not 
**his" horses, and he does not **come back" to 
them. If two or three members of a racing eight 
are not supposed to be doing their full share of 
the work, this is delicately intimated by the 
remark that the boat "carried several passengers." 
A groom, when the moment for starting a four-in- 
hand arrives, "obligingly made the horses a present 
of their respective heads " (from a once very 
popular sporting novel). To find this kind of 
thing in its glory one must go back to BelPs Life ; 
but though we are less coarse than in the days of 
those Tyrtaean prize-fight reports, the taste still 
survives in spirit, though it is to be hoped that 
many of the best class of sporting men would 
agree that no kind of writing can be more redolent 
of literary vulgarity. Otherwise, one would have to 
come unwillingly to the conclusion that, whatever 
may be said for sport, there is something about it 
of a vulgarising tendency. There are happily 
plenty of examples to the contrary ; but it does 
rather give one a shock to find a late popular 
sporting baronet, a man of good family and 
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position, speaking, in his published " Reminis- 
cences," of " crossing the briny," and referring to 
his watch as his " ticker/' One is reminded of 
Scott's capital sketch of this type of sporting 
gentleman in ** St. Ronan's Well." " I am just 
going to start the tattler," says Mr. Mowbray of 
St Ronan's to his friend the baronet, in reference 
to a bet that the latter would not ask a certain 
question of their guest within five minutes. But 
even St Ronan's did not go so low as to call it a 
" ticker." 

T-. ,^o ^ TO ADICAL critics on social topics 
FieldSports. r\ r ^ ^ r tji _ ,. 

A V find m field sports and m sports- 
men a fruitful subject for the exercise of a noble 
indignation, often not of the wisest or most chari- 
table kind, and commonly characterised by more 
zeal than knowledge. If one who confesses to 
having taken little part in field sports may 
endeavour to strike a balance from observation, I 
would suggest, in the first place, that the rights 
and wrongs of the subject are by no means so 
simple and obvious as philosophic critics seem to 
think. The more active and energetic class of 
sports, such as hunting and stalking, are occupa- 
tions developing not only health of body, but the 
moral qualities of endurance and (in the case of 
hunting) courage and readiness of resource. 
Ruskin, in a famous letter to the Times, while 
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dismissing the accusation of cruelty against fox- 
hunting (there was more cruelty, I think he said, 
in one day's overloading of horses in London, 
than in a whole season's fox-hunting), averred 
that the real evil of hunting was that it wasted 
and dissipated the energies of young men, which 
ought to be directed to higher things : " let them 
keep their eyes on the leading hound in the packs 
of men," &c. It was the natural answer of a 
valetudinarian, who certainly could not hunt, and 
perhaps could not ride. There is probably quite 
as much or more truth in the remark of Lancelot 
Smith in "Yeast": " I never saw a man who could 
cut out his way across country who could not cut 
his way through better things when his turn 
came." Most of our ablest generals have been 
men with a fame in the hunting-field. It is the 
school for developing the temperament which 
shrinks before no obstacle. ** Eternal misery on 
this side, my lord, and certain death on the 
other," was the exclamation of a whipper-in who 
saw one of the field riding at a stiff fence with a 
known formidable ditch on the other side of it. 
It is that feeling of " eternal misery this side " of 
an obstacle which makes a man a formidable 
leader wherever courage and pluck are required. 

But let us settle first the question of cruelty, 
about which there is a good deal of nonsense on 
one side, and a great deal of callousness on the 
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other. Of course, there is no cruelty in straight 
shooting, which is as merciful a way of killing 
an animal as there could well be. Big game 
shooting and deer-stalking cannot come under 
that condemnation ; and big game shooting among 
beasts of prey is, like fox-hunting, a pursuit 
requiring courage and nerve. The cruelty of 
fox-hunting, in spite of the humanitarians, is 
hardly worth speaking of. A fox is in fact as 
completely a savage beast as a lion or tiger, and 
would eat us if he were as big as they are ; a 
violent death is the natural end of a beast of prey 
in a wild state ; those that die a natural death are 
probably the worst off; and a fox lives in this 
country as a wild animal, he is not domesticated 
like the pheasant. Real cruelty comes in mainly 
in the cases in which animals naturally timid and 
defenceless are put to an agony of terror preceding 
their death. Under this ban stag- hunting must 
come, though it may be objected that a red-deer 
at bay hardly comes among the category of timid 
and defenceless animals. But the standing at bay 
is the last desperate resource after a race of 
terror, and the stag is essentially a timid and not 
a predatory and savage animal. The jovial 
accounts sometimes to be read in the Field of 
how the unhappy animal, chased to the shore, 
swam out to the sea in a vain hope of escape, and 
was worried in the water, ought to be disgusting 
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to any right-minded person, as are such pictures 
as Landseer's barbarous one of The Stag, at 
Bay^ with the dogs hanging on to him. Coursing 
is still worse ; to run to death a creature as timid 
and defenceless as a child, merely to test the 
speed and endurance of two dogs, is a sport 
which can only be characterised as brutal. Of 
the fascination of it I have no doubt ; the grey- 
hound is a beautiful creature, and the spectacle 
of two of them shooting at full speed over the 
ground is what I should enjoy watching as much 
as any one, if I could put the hare out of my 
mind ; I am thankful to know that I cannot. 
Hawking, which has been revived to some extent 
recently, is in much the same category. It should 
be no doubt one of the most picturesque of sports ; 
all the Raptores are beautiful birds, most beautiful 
in flight ; and to see, as an old writer says, ** the 
falcon to lessen herself, and then descend on the 
prey like a thunderbolt," may well be a sight 
worth seeing, if you harden your heart against 
the agonies of the quarry — the poor bird painfully 
climbing up into the sky in the effort to keep 
above its formidable foe. Those who indulge in 
such a ** sport " choose to fix their attention on its 
picturesque aspect and shut their eyes to its 
cruelty. As to fishing, I do not know that there 
is much to be said against it on the score of 
:ruelty. Byron's epigram against Izaak Walton — 
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The quaint old cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, with a small trout to pull it, 

is an absurd ignoring of physiological fact It is 
impossible that a fish can feel the pain of the hook 
as a warm-blooded animal would, or he could not, 
physically, pull against it. And it is at least 
doubtful whether the long playing against a 
salmon till it is tired involves the same kind of 
cruelty as coursing down a hare or hawking a 
bird, because it is very doubtful whether a fish is 
capable of the same agony of terror ; it is a lower 
organism altogether. At the same time, it must 
be said that fly-fishing has this against it more 
decidedly than any other form of sport, that it 
involves killing a fish by an inconvenient, round- 
about, and lengthy process, because the process 
furnishes what is called "sport." The pretence 
of fishing for the pot is nonsense. Fish can be 
netted, but taking them with a fly amuses you, 
and so you prefer that way ; that is the plain 
truth. It does not seem, in this light, a very 
noble occupation, and it is rather a lazy one. It 
certainly appears to have an immense and lasting 
attraction for those who practise it, hardly intel- 
ligible to those who do not. Speaking as an 
outsider, it is the only form of sport of which I 
cannot understand the fascination. I admire and 
envy a man who can ride well across country, and 
wish I could emulate him ; but I never had the 
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slightest envy of the fly-fisher ; though I admitted, 
when a fishing friend once produced a first-class 
built-up rod for my inspection, that there must be 
something in a sport for which it was thought 
worth while to devise so beautiful and delicate 
a structure. 

To come now to what is an equally important 
and more questionable side of the subject, the in- 
fluence of sport on human character and on society. 
As a general rule, those out-door sports which are 
not condemnable for decided and deliberate cruelty 
have a healthy influence ; they promote open-air 
life, endurance of fatigue, quickness of eye, and, 
in the case of hunting, courage and pluck. It 
may be observed, however, that, in modern times 
at all events, sport seems to have no attraction for 
men of the highest and most refined order of 
intellect. Shakspeare indeed, if not himself a 
sportsman, gives evidence of a keen interest in 
sport ; but the modern poets, for the last century 
or so, are either opposed or indifferent to it, and 
those who may be grouped as *' philosophers " 
equally so. Millais, among great artists, was a 
keen sportsman, and even said that he preferred 
shooting to painting, though it may be doubted 
whether he wished to be taken quite seriously. In 
general, it may be said that sport is more a 
resource of the ordinary Englishman than of the 
Englishman of genius. A lady who belonged to 
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rather a sporting family denied this conclusion to 
me one day. Knowing that she had a great 
reverence for the late Poet Laureate, both as man 
and poet, I replied, "Can you imagine Tennyson 
at a shooting-party?" She admitted that she 
could not. Well, people cannot all be Tennysons, 
and the average Englishman is a rather im- 
portant person. He is, I believe, the best average 
man that any nation can show — the most manly, 
the most loyal, the most straightforward, and, if not 
in every sense the most modest, at all events the 
least given to what is called " brag." But he is 
not as a rule intellectual, nor given to take interest 
in purely intellectual subjects. Now if you collect 
a company of this kind of man in a country house, 
they must have something to amuse them and to 
occupy their energies, and field sports provide the 
most practical and wholesome outlet. Were it 
not for this resource, average men visiting in 
country-houses would probably amuse themselves 
in some far less wholesome manner — in promis- 
cuous flirtation or in gaming. Mr. Whiteing, in 
his very radical novel " The Yellow Van," in which 
the American visitor, seeing the brood of tame 
pheasants affectionately reared by the keeper, asks 
satirically, '* Do they go to church ? " nevertheless 
recognises this wholesome effect of sport : 
" Another contingent, quite after the Prince's own 
heart, was that of the sportsmen, who, for the 
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most part, were saved from frivolity by the 
manliness of their tastes." One is glad that Mr. 
Whiteing had penetration enough to recognise 
that element in the case. In this sense, field 
sports are a most wholesome influence, and their 
abandonment would probably mean a deterioration 
in some of the most important elements of our 
national character. 

There is one respect, however, in which one of 
the most popular forms of sport has itself deterio- 
rated from what it was a generation or two back : 
I mean shooting. There is all the difference in 
the world between the old-fashioned tramp over 
the moor, shooting over dogs, and lunching on 
sandwiches and sherry-and-water on a hill-side, 
and the modern wholesale battue^ at which shooters 
are posted, and game driven up to them by a 
number of beaters, and the object is not so much 
healthy sport as to make a bigger bag than your 
neighbour, and have the amount of it recorded in 
a sporting paper ; while the old frugal open-air 
luncheon is supplanted by a marquee and 
champagne. Punch had a capital comparative 
sketch, a long time ago, of shooting " then " and 
" now " ; and the satire was well deserved. The 
battue is a stupid and barbarous piece of display, 
and of wholesale slaughter, obtained at the cost 
of as little trouble and exertion as possible to the 
shooters : it is no true sport. 
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In a more general sense, the drawback to the 
position is that men come to attach such paramount 
importance to field sports, almost as if they were 
the main object of life. I remember taking a 
walk on one of the most glorious of summer 
evenings in one of the most magnificent districts 
of Scotland — an evening when all nature seemed 
transfigured with beauty — with two men, both 
excellent fellows, whose conversation during the 
whole walk was of nothing but their different 
experiences in killing animals. I was not prig 
enough to let them have any indication of my 
feelings ; but it seemed to me that the talk was 
hardly worthy of the surroundings. In deer-forest 
districts, the attitude towards the sacred stag is 
such that a visitor from another planet might be 
excused for thinking that he was the tutelary deity 
of the country. Clough noted, in ** The Bothie 
of Tuober-na-Vuolich," 

How the Marquis of Ayr, with wonderful gesticulation. 
Floundering on through game and mess-room recollections. 
Gossip of neighbouring forest, praise of targeted gillies. 
Anticipation of royal visit, skits at pedestrians. 
Swore he would never abandon his country, nor give up deer- 
stalking. 

One can imagine how his emphatic fist came 
down on the table at the word ** never." Deer- 
stalking is a splendid sport ; I have not a word to 

say against it ; but is it a religion ? Is it even the 
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best thing to be got out of some of the most 
romantic country in existence ? I heard once at a 
Highland dinner- table, from the lips of one of 
the most charming and gracious of hostesses, 
how one of those same despised ** pedestrians," 
not realising exactly where he was, climbed an 
afforested hill for the pleasure of the walk and the 
view, and being met by the owner's stalking party, 
was compelled to stay and walk close to the party 
all day under the pretence that he would run the 
danger of being shot if he wandered from them. 
He must have been a poor creature, no doubt, to 
have put up with it, but it did not seem to occur to 
any of the party where the story was told ( i ) that 
the owner acted the part of a selfish and churlish 
snob, or (2) that a man who climbed a hill for 
love of natural scenery was, after all, ascending it 
for a higher motive than shooting a stag. This 
is the kind of incident which gives point to the 
motives of those enemies of the human race (as 
they are evidently considered) who want to bring 
in an "Access to Mountains Bill." I do not 
exactly sympathise with them, as I suspect they 
are a narrow-minded set, who cannot understand 
that there is anything whatever in sport : but 
owners of deer-forests might be invited to 
endeavour to realise that there are, after all, some 
other and higher interests in the world than deer- 
stalking, and some better reasons for seeking the 
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companionship of the everlasting hills. But the 
open-air life of the average sportsman does not, 
somehow, seem to develop in him any devotion 
to the beauty of nature as such ; and one some- 
times feels rather sorry for people who can find 
no pleasure in walking through a grand country 
without carrying what in Western America are 
called *' shooting-irons." 

*^ w , T N one of his early literary 
The Morale I , ** Ti>r-.r j» u* ^ r 

of War ^ essays (on "Mitfords History of 

Greece") Macaulay relieves his soul by 
a whole page of sneers at the courtesies of war. 
The Black Prince waiting behind the chair of his 
captive; Villars interchanging repartees with 
Eugene ; George II., when at war with Louis XV., 
sending to congratulate him on his escape from 
the attempt of Damien : these things were gall 
and wormwood to the mind of the uncom- 
promising radical historian. ** No war," he says, 
" ought ever to be undertaken but under circum- 
stances which render all interchange of courtesy 
between the combatants impossible. It is a bad 
thing that men should hate each other ; but it is 
far worse that they should contract the habit of 
cutting one another's throats without hatred." 

The special odium of this kind of courtesy in 
war was, in Macaulay's eyes, that it was, as he 

supposed, practised only by the chiefs, " as if God 
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made the world only for the use of gentlemen." 
If Macaulay had known much about the Penin- 
sular War, to take one instance only, he would 
have known that this kind of courtesy was as fre- 
quent between the French and English private 
soldiers as between the commanders. The fact 
is, that of the two influences that especially 
combine to give a certain nobility to war, while 
the first and greatest is companionship in danger 
and the readiness of men to throw away life for a 
cause, for an idea, and not for any personal 
grudge ; the second followeth on it, and consists 
in the very fact of fighting without malice. In 
civilised warfare you do not hate your enemy, 
only it is your business to beat him, for the 
benefit of your country's cause. We find this 
noble feeling (for so I venture to think it) 
cropping up again and again in war history. 
Parkman relates how when Murray was besieging 
L6vis in Quebec, ** while doing their best to 
compass each other's destruction, neither side 
forgot the courtesies of war. L6vis heard that 
Murray liked spruce beer for his table, and sent 
him a flag of truce with a quantity of spruce 
boughs and a message of compliments : Murray 
responded with a Cheshire cheese, and L^vis 
rejoined with a present of partridges." In 
Ormes " History of the Conquest of India" it is 

related that on one occasion, when a French 
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force was occupying a small fortified town, the 
English commander, before resolving on an 
assault of the town, invited the French com- 
mander to dinner to talk over the situation, the 
object being to point out to the Frenchman that 
under the circumstances resistance would only 
lead to useless bloodshed, and persuade him to 
give up the place peacefully. The French com- 
mander came over in all confidence and 
friendliness, dined, and returned to his post 
afterwards ; I forget what the result of the 
interview was. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether Wel- 
lington did not carry inter-bellicose courtesy to 
an illogical length when, hearing that Junot had 
been wounded, he sent to express his regret and 
offered to send over a good surgeon if the French 
marshal had not one. At all events, had the 
wound been a dangerous one, the death of so 
important a commander on the other side would 
have been a distinct loss to the enemy and an 
advantage to the English : was Wellington 
justified, as a mere act of courtesy, in assisting 
to keep him alive? It forms rather a nice 
question of the ethics of war. It seems rather 
like charitably forbearing to take your adversary's 
queen at chess; in effect at least, though the 
motive, of course, is different. A more unex- 
ceptionable use of the courtesies of war was made 
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by Wellington, when, on one occasion during the 
operations of the Peninsular War, the French 
and English troops being on the opposite banks 
of a river and the position being such that the 
immediate tactics of the French would un- 
doubtedly be to blow up the bridge, Wellington 
sent over to the French commander a message to 
the effect that it would be a pity to deprive the 
small town of its bridge, and that if he would 
spare it no one of the English force should be 
allowed to cross it that day. This was accepted, 
and an order posted on the English side, for- 
bidding any one to cross on pain of death. Such 
a piece of consideration for non-combatants was 
probably never heard of in mediaeval or indeed 
in modern warfare before the nineteenth century. 
In a general way, perhaps, the worst thing to be 
said about war is, that it occasions so much 
suffering to those who have nothing to do with it 
The courtesies which aroused Macaulay's ire 
do not seem to be confined to civilised comba- 
tants (or those usually classed as such). In the 
Afghan War, a message reached the English staff 
in their mess-tent one day, brought by an Afghan 
flag of truce, that the Afghans would attack them 
in two hours. It was received with a shout of 
laughter — not unnaturally, but rather thought- 
lessly ; it surely merited more respectful treat- 
ment It was apparently a point of honour with 
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the Afghans not to take an enemy when off his 
guard; and though such tactics must seem 
absurd to European strategists, to whom surprises 
are a most important element in war, it was 
surely a very chivalrous attitude. It is an odd 
anomaly, too, that in private combat, while 
duelling lasted, this principle of not taking your 
adversary unprepared or at a disadvantage was 
always a point of honour. " You must not stand 

there, Mr. " said an English gentleman to 

his antagonist before a dud with pistols — " your 
head shows against the sky, and you give me an 
advantage : " and if duelling were still practised 
the same ethics would prevail. But in war 
manoeuvres, if the enemy's troops " show against 
the sky," well — caveat hostis. Singular, if one 
comes to think of it, that the ethics of single 
combat and of fighting in masses should be so 
different. 

Some of the peace-at-any-price party have 
endeavoured to find a reductto ad absurdum 
argument against war in the condemnation by 
nearly all civilised combatants of the use of 
expanding or exploding bullets. Where do you 
draw the line? they ask. If firing expanding 
bullets is inhuman, is it not inhuman to fire any 
bullets at all at your fellow creatures } But, once 
war admitted (we will come to that just now), 

there is a perfectly logical line of demarcation 
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between certain classes of weapons or missiles. 
You want to put your man hors de combat^ but 
you are not to do it in a way that causes him 
unnecessary torture. Shells on a large scale are 
another matter ; they are not intended to act on 
an individual, but to dislodge a troop — to make a 
position " too hot to hold them." An explosive 
bullet is an individual torture to act on an 
individual man, who can be " dropped " as effec- 
tually with an ordinary bullet ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary and wanton cruelty. The same com- 
parison may be made between armes blanches ; a 
sword is the honest weapon of a gentleman and a 
soldier ; a Malay creese, with its devilish zigzag 
blade, is the weapon of a savage, and none but a 
savage would wish to use it. 

But all this, of course, is beside the main 
question : ought there to be any such thing as 
war at all? Is it not a most illogical, unphilo- 
sophical, and un-Christian manner of settling 
disputes between nations ? Well, that depends a 
little on the nature of the dispute. If it is a mere 
question of the legal or hereditary claim to territory, 
or to commercial rights of some kind, such 
questions, which do not involve great principles 
of morality, nor the honour of either country, 
should be settled by arbitration, as they now for 
the most part are and will be. Even an affront 

to national pride it may be felt more right and 
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more dignified to put up with than immediately 

to resent by a declaration of war. I n this respect, 

we in this country have made great progress 

during the last half century. Had President 

Cleveland's deliberately insulting " Message " 

taken place fifty years earlier, it would no doubt 

have meant war between England and the United 

States. The country's blood would have been 

up, and nothing less would have satisfied it. We 

had learned, however, to look at things more 

coolly ; to feel that a great war was a very great 

responsibility ; and by keeping our temper we 

succeeded in making the Americans ashamed of 

their President's action, — ^as the best of them were 

from the first. The last great country that went 

into war '* with a light heart " was France, and a 

fearful lesson she had out of it. 

But there are cases very different from these, 

when war is a necessity and a virtue ; when to 

shrink from it would be suicidal weakness. Where 

would America be now if she had tamely and for 

the sake of peace allowed one or two discontented 

States to secede from the Union at their pleasure ? 

She would be a second-class Power. It was that 

war — the practical proof that people were ready 

to give their lives and their means wholesale rather 

than see the country dismembered — which has been 

politically the making of her. *' You must do the 

sum to prove it," as Bret Harte sang in a Tyrtaean 
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strain. Similarly (if a writer in a " neutral " 
country may be allowed to say so), I think the 
war commenced by Japan against Russia was not 
only justifiable but inevitable ; it was the only 
practical protest left against a policy of combined 
bullying and lying. In fact, until human nature 
is so much altered that you need not expect any 
country to attempt to do wrong to another by high- 
handed methods, war from time to time is inevit- 
able, and all the preaching and moralising in the 
world will not put an end to it. And there is the 
further question, whether it is even desirable for 
the general good of mankind that it should be 
eradicated. Were we all certain that war was 
finally abandoned — that we should never have to 
defend ourselves by voies de fait — should we not 
tend to " rot in dreamless ease " ; to lose some of 
the strength and stamina both of our national and 
individual character ; to have things settled by 
chicanery instead of by an honest fight ? 

The moral of Browning's two striking little 
poems, " Before " and " After," is surely appli- 
cable to nations as well as to individuals. The 
entente cordiale which one hopes is now established 
between France and England surely derives some 
of its significance from the fact that in the old 
days both nations learned to respect each other's 
prowess in the field. As Hewson says in his 

speech in " The Bothie of Tuober-na-Vuolich " : 
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We are the better friends, I fkncy, for that old fighting, 
We can now shake hands ¥rithout pretending or shuffling. 

Would it not be an irreparable loss, too, to lose 
the glory of devotion to death for a cause, of 
comradeship in danger, of all the heroic qualities 
evoked by war ? Even in regard to the matkriel 
of war, I could not help thinking, when going over 
a great modern battleship recently, where would 
be all this splendid assemblage of constructive 
skill and device for meeting every emergency, 
with its company of people ready to go ubicunque 
fas et gloria ducunt, if war were done away with, 
and we all became " nations of shop-keepers " ? 
Surely something would have gone out of the 
world which we could ill spare from it. 

T^ROM war in the abstract to the 
^*^ ^ X greatest captain in war of all 
time, so far as we have any record, is a natural 
transition. A word or two about Napol6on (I 
like to give him his name in proper French form) 
can hardly be out of season at any time, since the 
English public seem to be no nearer understanding 
him now than in the days when the amusing 
reprints from the Times of a hundred years ago 
were first written, betraying the rage and hatred 
of the John Bull mind of the day against this 
masterful " First Consul " who seemed to do what- 
ever he pleased. He was Bogey in those days, 
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and to the average Englishman he is Bogey still. 

**Napol6on was a scourge of God — he was a 

scourge of God," was the verdict I heard not long 

ago from a retired admiral of the old school ; which, 

considering that the old gentleman evidendy 

regarded Napoleon as a monster of wickedness, 

was, as the American expressed it, putting a heavy 

responsibility on the shoulders of the Almighty. 

Only those who have read the book published a 

few years ago under the title "Contemporary 

Caricatures of and Satires on Napol6on," or who 

have themselves studied the subject in English 

prints of the time, can estimate fully the extent of 

English stupidity, ignorance, and bigoted hatred 

in regard to Napoleon which then prevailed. He 

was more than once caricatured as the devil, with 

a tail and cloven hoofs; and the spirit which 

prompted this sort of misrepresentation still 

survives, though not expressed in so coarse and 

puerile a manner. The common English idea 

about Napol6on still is, that he was a kind of 

mystery of iniquity; and every amiable and 

pleasant trait recorded about him is dismissed 

with the remark that " he was only acting,*' or 

something to that effect. And in a recent book 

of recollections of Wellington, his opinion is 

recorded to the effect that in the field, and with 

French troops, Napol6on was doubtless superior 

to every one else, but that he did not think it came 
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to much more than that Wellington was a great 
general, and in some respects a g^eat man ; but 
apart from war he was hardly a great intellect, 
and he had not the capacity even to understand 
such an intellect as Napoleon's. 

Napoleon belonged to the genus " conqueror " ; 
a kind of sublime madmen who have '' troubled 
Israel " from time to time, at intervals of a thousand 
years or so : Alexander, Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
form the great triad with whom none others in 
history can be grouped. Conquerors cause a 
great deal of trouble, no doubt, but they stir up 
the world and tend to raise the standard of 
national aspiration. How much this was the case 
with France under Napol6on is vividly brought 
out in de Musset's " Confession d un Enfant du 
Si^cle," He and those who were young with him 
were within the wind of that great period ; they 
could hear the echoes of a time when France was 
triumphant and when every young Frenchman of 
courage and energy had a career open to him ; 
and they found themselves with no choice of a 
career except between money-making and the 
Church. Napol6on gibed at the English, only too 
truly, as being a nation of shopkeepers ; the 
Bourbons brought France into the same con- 
demnation. The typical Frenchman of the period 
is commemorated in Charlet's trenchant litho- 
graphic satires — the man with the frock-coat and 
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long hair, who bustles about with money-bags in 
his hand. Compare this ideal with that conveyed 
in Raffet's design, Le Croix cFHonneur; the 
dying soldier supported by his comrades while the 
Emperor attaches the cross to his uniform, that 
he may at least die with the symbol of honour on 
him. It was not for nothing that dying men found 
the Emperors Order of Merit an all-sufficient 
compensation. It was a higher ideal than the 
money-bag, at all events. 

The essential quality of Napoleon's genius may 
be not ill expressed in two lines from the passage 
in which Taylor sums up the character of his 
hero, in the final speech in " Philip yan Artevelde " 
— that noble poem which no one reads now, and 
which irresponsible indolent reviewers refer to 
with a passing sneer : 

An ample soul 
Built on a surging subterranean fire, 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 

He could not abide that any one should be 
above him. Would the whole civilised world 
have consented to accept him as ruler, he would 
have ruled it admirably — but that must be the 
condition. The uncomely features of his later 
rule — the muzzling of the Press, the harshness to 
individuals whose policy was opposed to his — 
were not the result of a hard disposition, but of 
the feeling that his position of superiority must be 
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maintained at all costs. As to his passion for 
war, it is absurd to judge that by the moral 
standard of the present day. In those days no 
one thought of war as a thing to be avoided on 
moral grounds ; it was merely a question whether 
you were strong enough for it. If another 
country would not do exactly what you wanted, 
or what was for your advantage, you made war 
on it ; England was as ready to do so as any 
other country ; it was a question of expediency 
only. Napoleon's crime was that he did it better 
than any one else, and was almost invariably 
victorious ; and as to the French whom he led into 
battle, they adored him for it, and could not have 
battles enough, at all events till after Moscow. 
The Journal of Dr. Reeve (the father of the late 
Mr. Henry Reeve), who was at Vienna during the 
campaign of Austerlitz, is instructive as to the im- 
pression produced on a clever and observant Eng- 
lishman, who apparently did not share all the insu- 
larities of his countrymen. He heard one officer say 
In the coffee-house, that he had been embarked 
twenty-four days at Boulogne when the Emperor 
arrived and told them, "Mes enfans, je vous 
menerai k Vienne; et voiik nous sommes ici." 
Reeve describes the army marching through 
Vienna (a few days before Austerlitz) when " the 
greatest regularity and discipline prevailed, 
scarcely a word was spoken, and not the slightest 
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affrotU or injury offered to any person. . . . Some 
of the infantry were badly clothed," (there was a 
hard frost with a cold wind at the time,) " but 
marching with glee to victory." The two following 
quotations, after Austerlitz, are significant : 

The (Russian) general officers and Prince Repnin were 
treated with the greatest kindness and humanity by the 
Emperor Napoleon : he took them into his own house, and 
gave Prince Repnin his own bed. This officer has four 
Impounds : he fought with great bravery, and NapoUon respects 
and rewards bravery under every shape. 

Further on. Reeve observes : 

Never was a country so completely subdued, never was a 
conqueror who used his victory and triumph with such 
moderation. Some excesses and irregularity in the country 
could not be prevented among such an infinite number of 
traineursy but these were punished severely, and the conduct 
of officers and men at Vienna deserves all praise. 

Such is the testimony of an enlightened English 
visitor who had introduction to the best society in 
Vienna, while politicians and newspapers at home 
were talking of Napoleon as if he were a kind 
of demon, and the Times referring to him as 
" the vindictive Corsican." 

The Russian campaign shows the darker side of 
the history ; yet this stupendous enterprise started 
amid the acclaim and the sympathy of a consider- 
able proportion of Europe. Having led to such 
terrible disaster to both sides in the struggle, it 
has been labelled in history, perhaps rightly, as a 
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great crime. But — ^suppose it had succeeded ; 
what then ? 

The popular idea in England, echoed in 
Wellington's narrow judgment above referred to, 
that Napoleon was merely a general who con- 
quered a great many people but for whom the 
English were too much, is something too absurd. 
His mind took in everything, great and small. 
Look at his g^eat legislative work ; look at his 
grand and far-sighted improvement schemes in 
Paris, which laid the foundation of the stately 
modern Paris. Without having even seen 
London, he conceived the idea of the Thames 
Embankment half a century before it was thought 
of in London. **You don't know what to do 
with that fine river of yours," he said to an 
English visitor at St. Helena; "you should 
make a great boulevard along it." One of the 
most remarkable instances of his extraordinary 
mental ubiquity has, I believe, so far passed 
unnoticed by any one. At an exhibition of histori- 
cal relics and souvenirs of, I think, the Revolution 
and Empire period, held in London a good many 
years ago, was one Napoleonic relic which struck 
me as the most remarkable thing in the room, 
but to which I never saw any reference in the 
Press notices at the time. It was a brief circular^ 
order, written to Napoleon's dictation, but with 

his autograph signature, addressed apparently to 
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what in England would be called the Home 
Oflfice, or to whatever department represented at 
the time the internal regulation of France. I did 
not make a memorandum of the precise words, 
but have a perfect recollection of their purport ; 
it was an order to furnish him with a report as 
to the acquirements and the circumstances of 
appointment of all the masters of primary schools 
in France, with a concluding sentence to the 
effect : "I hear that many of these men are ill 
educated and not at all fitted for their position." 
And when was this written? In April, 1815, 
between Elba and Waterloo, at the very time 
when all his energies, it might have been sup- 
posed, were occupied in creating almost out of 
nothing that splendid army which was to fight a 
campaign where all Europe would be against 
him ; and here he was concerning himself with a 
scheme for improving primary education in 
France ! There is something superhuman about it. 
England did not neglect the opportunity for 
wreaking her vengeance and her spite on the 
fallen genius when he gave himself into her hands 
after Waterloo. Seeing that in England he was 
regarded only as a military adventurer who had 
disturbed the peace of Europe, and would disturb 
it again if free, the idea that it was necessary to 
secure him for the future can perhaps hardly be 

blamed, though it seems a strange irony that a 
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nation content with the Prince Regent for a ruler 
could find no better use for a Napoleon than to 
confine him on a rock in the middle of the sea.* 
Nor does it seem quite clear that England was 
not guilty of a certain degree of breach of faith 
with him on getting him into her power. It 
seems pretty obvious that in giving himself up he 
did not consider that he was doing so as a 
prisoner, in the usual sense of the word ; he 
threw himself on the mercy of his most important 
enemy, and might have expected more generous 
treatment under the circumstances. And at all 

* In r^ard to the defence which was made at the time, and 
has been repeated since, that the death of many thousands of 
men in the Waterloo campaign showed the necessity, in the 
interests of humanity, for confining Napoleon where he could 
not break out again, it never seems to have occurred to any 
one to reflect whether, in this matter of bloodshed, the Allies 
were not at least partidpes criminis. France, it should seem, 
was dissatisfied with her Bourbon cipher of a king, and was 
willing to have her great man back again ; why was she to be 
prevented from doing so ? There seems to be evidence, in 
some of the recorded remarks of Napol^n after the return 
from Elba, that he was prepared to have concerned himsdf 
chiefly, at that time, with the internal government of France. 
War was forced upon him, in this case, as the condition of 
his existence. It seems that Sir £. Burne-Jones, who was 
not exactly an "average Englishman," was of this opinion, 
from the remark recorded in his biography, that he wished 
Napoleon had been allowed to finish his work. In the 
Waterloo campaign Napoleon was not the aggressor, except 
in the strategic sense. As there was to be war, he would take 
care to have the first blow. But the campaign was undoubtedly 
forced upon him. 
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events he should have been recognised and treated 
as a great power that had fallen. If we thought 
it necessary to confine him on St. Helena, we 
should at least have done it nobly — have built 
him a palace there and maintained him in princely 
style. And the meanest act of all was the petty 
spite of denying him the title of Emperor, and 
prescribing that the man who by sheer force of 
genius had towered over all the stupid hereditary 
kings of Europe, was to be referred to only as 
" General Buonaparte." The history as a whole 
is discreditable to England, and will be thought 
the more so as time goes on. The acrimoniously 
debated case of Hudson Lowe v. Napoleon turns 
on something more than the mere question of 
Lowe's personal character and manner. The 
evidence seems to me to leave it pretty clear that 
Lowe, though perhaps an honourable and well- 
meaning man, was a narrow-hearted and unsym- 
pathetic nature, and one of the most unsuitable 
kind of people who could have been selected for a 
post where the greatest tact and sympathy were 
desirable. But the desire of England was to 
humiliate Napoleon, and probably what the illus- 
trious prisoner chafed against was really not so 
much the personal manner of his gaoler as the 
fact that he was the representative of a Govern- 
ment which was treating him in this spirit. Had 
England shown him more generosity and 
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liberality of treatment, he would have been less 
inclined to quarrel with the personal manner of 
her representative. That he showed a good deal 
of captiousness and littleness of temper in his 
constant fault-finding is painfully true. But 
against this there is to be set the consideration 
that he was a good deal supported and incited by 
his suite in this attitude ; that it was in part a 
policy intended to act on the Whig party in 
England ; that he really had many causes of 
complaint, and was shabbily treated; and last, 
but not least, that it is surely expecting what is 
more than one should expect from human nature, 
that a man who had played such a part as he had 
on the stage of history should not have felt his 
whole being exasperated by being placed in 
a condition of dependence on the doled-out 
provisions and permissions of a people who made 
no secret of the fact that they hated him. Let 
those who would judge him by his attitude and 
temper towards Lowe remember the accounts of 
the feeling of almost affectionate admiration 
which he inspired among the English man- 
of-war's men during his short stay on the 
Bellerophon. 

His kingdom was of this world, no doubt : very 
much so. His philosophy was that of Berthold 
in " Colombe's Birthday " : 
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Mere largeness in a life is something, sure, — 
Enough to care about and struggle for, 
In this world : for this world, the size of things ; 
The sort of things, for that to come, no doubt. 

But it was a great spectacle, and one that the 
world will not forget. It is impossible to escape 
the glamour of it. Imagine for one moment, if 
one can, the career and the name of Napoleon 
wiped out of modern history, and what a blank 
would be left ! The names and places connected 
with his great personality stir the mind strangely, 
and will do so for many a generation. " It is so 
interesting," said an American girl to me, when 
looking down the long vista of the 1900 Exhibi- 
tion, closed by the dome of the Invalides, ** it is 
so interesting to think that NapoI6on sleeps under 
that dome." ** Interesting " was hardly the adjec- 
tive one would have chosen ; but that is the real 
interest of that famous dome, such a prominent 
object in all views of Paris ; it covers the tomb 
of Napoleon, resting at last, according to his wish, 
•'among that French people whom I have loved 
so well." Never can the present writer see the 
" Arc de Triomphe de TEtoile," never walk down 
the ** Avenue de la Grande Armte," without a 
thrill at the recollection of all that those names 
once stood for ; that tramp of victorious armies 
over Europe; that wondrous roll of triumphs. 

And when, strolling beyond the environs of the 
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commonplace prosaic town of Boulogne, one 
comes unexpectedly on the tower monument to 
NapoMon, rising white and solitary among the 
fields, with the statue crowning it, is it not 
symbolic of a fame which, in like manner, stands 
apart and alone, towering above the common- 
places of mere commercial existence ? The 
present French Government, I dare say, would 
like to efface these monuments. But France was 
a greater country under Napolton than she will 
ever be under Republican rule. 

T^HE German Emperor's ill-man- 

JL nered and foolish piece of brag, 

some little time since, about the battle of Waterloo 

having been won by the Germans, had the effect of 

drawing on a new set of discussions (not to much 

purpose, however) on a subject about which there 

has been nearly a century of misapprehension on the 

part of the bulk of the English nation. Indeed, 

considering that in its ultimate result Waterloo was 

one of the most unquestionable and decisive 

victories ever gained, it is curious that its merits 

and its facts should have been so much wrangled 

about. Some French writers, indeed, have gone 

so far as to claim that Waterloo was practically a 

victory for the French arms, on the ground that 

they ought to have won it; that they had the 

best of the day, and that it was only by a kind of 
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unlucky accident that they lost it at the last 
moment. One may laugh at this; and yet, in 
spite of the total rout of the French army in the 
end, there really is a kind of substratum of truth 
in it The Creevey memoirs have let in some 
new light upon the subject. One of the well- 
known Wellington anecdotes is that of his saying 
that never during any part of the day had he any 
fear as to the result ; and that is the normal faith 
of the patriotic Briton. But how does that tally 
with the extraordinary account by Creevey of his 
interview with the Duke the morning after, when 
Wellington walked up and down the room re- 
peating, ** It was a d— d near thing ; it was the 
nearest thing I ever saw," and of the news brought 
into Brussels by envoys from the battle-field as late 
as four or five in the afternoon, to the effect that 
things were going **as badly as possible" — that 
from the way the French were going on they did 
not see how it was possible to stand much longer 
against them, &c. &c. ? It is a curious piece of 
irony, these memoranda on the spot by Creevey, 
of the accuracy of which there can hardly be a 
doubt, suddenly tumbling about our ears after the 
lapse of nearly a century. It seems extraordinary 
that those who had them in keeping should not have 
sooner produced, at all events, these Waterloo 
memoranda, considering the floods of argument 
and discussion there have been on the subject. 
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The persuasion of the old school of English 

patriots was, for many years, that the English 

alone won the Battle of Waterloo ; and that the 

Prussians, coming up at the last moment, after 

we had borne the burden and heat of the day, had 

filched a cheap renown by pursuing the troops 

whom the English had vanquished. I have 

seen excellent English people of the old school 

completely lose their tempers on being told that 

the flank march of the Prussians to relieve 

Wellington was really one of the most important 

elements in the success of the day. Not many of 

these devout patriots, probably, are left, or it 

would be painful to think what would have been 

their feelings at the German Emperor's claim 

that it was a German victory. That claim, as he 

put it, was preposterous, no doubt. But it may 

be said that three obvious and easily recognisable 

factors contributed to the victory of the Allies. 

The first and greatest was the splendid courage 

and steadiness of the English troops, a factor the 

importance of which Wellington, with his usual 

shrewdness and foresight, recognised in advance, 

pointing out an English soldier to Creevey in the 

park, a few days before : *' It all depends on 

whether that fellow stands firm." The second 

was, of course, the flank march of the Prussians, 

pressing the French right and obliging NapoMon 

to detach some of his best troops at a critical 
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moment. The third was the failure of Grouchy 
either to keep the Prussians occupied or to bring 
his own forces to the field. Grouchy had a great 
deal to do with losing the Battle of Waterloo. It 
is absurd to defend him by saying that his orders 
were not clear. He had a certain liberty of action 
left him, of course, as an important commander 
always would have ; but the spirit and intent of 
the orders given him were perfectly clear ; he was 
to keep the Prussians employed and prevent their 
interference, and he failed to do so through bad 
generalship. But for that, the result might have 
been very different. 

But was there no other factor not so generally 
recognised ? There were two entirely new con- 
ditions in the Battle of Waterloo : Napolton had 
never before personally conducted a battle against 
English troops^ — that is to say, against troops 
equal to his own ; Wellington had never before 
been personally opposed to Napoleon. The 
English troops were at their best — gloriously at 
their best, and won the frank admiration of 
Napoleon himself ; but was Napoleon at his 
best.'^ He was unquestionably so in the previous 
days of the short campaign ; none of his opera- 
tions were ever more brilliant ; Wellington ad- 
mitted himself out-manoeuvred ; ** that d — d fellow 
has gained twenty-four hours upon me." But there 
seems to be little doubt {pace Mr. Rose) that on the 
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actual day of Waterloo Napoleon was ill, and that 
whether from that cause or not, he left the actual 
conduct of the battle very much to his marshals. 
The mind of NapoMon was in the former part of 
the campaign, but it was not in the Battle of 
Waterloo. It was evidently in surprise at the 
direct and hard-hitting nature of the French 
tactics that Wellington remarked in the course of 
the day, " Why, he is only a pounder, after all." 
But it was not Napoleon who was pounding : it 
was his marshals ; and they pounded away their 
resources too early in the day. Wellingfton has 
been blamed for having left 1 8,000 of his troops 
far away at Hal, to guard against the turning of 
his right ; and doubtless, as things turned out, he 
would have been gl^d .to have had them on the 
field when the battle developed into a *' pounding 
match." But with hi§ . experience of Napol6ons 
strategy during the earlier part of the campaign, 
it should seem that he was quite justified in this 
precaution for protecting his right and his com- 
munications. The Napol6on that the world of 
war knew — the Napoleon of whom the English 
general had had experience during the previous 
days of the campaign — would have been very 
likely to have attempted some masterly side- 
stroke of strategy. But the real Napol^n was 
not to the fore on that great day. It was not 

Napoleon that Wellington conquered, it was the 
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French army. And the victory was immediately 
due in the main first to the splendid manner in 
which the English troops stood their ground; 
secondly, to the coolness and presence of mind 
with which their commander was all day keeping 
his eye on the weakened points of his army, and 
strengthening them where needed. 

Yet, with all this, it may almost be said that it 
was any one's battle till the moment when the 
French Guard gave way. That collapse of the 
Guard is the most strange, the most inexplicable, 
of all the strange things in the story of Waterloo. 
How did it come about that these old seasoned 
soldiers, the bravest of the brave, the flower of 
the French army, should have given way and 
fallen into confusion suddenly while on their way 
to the final attack on the English lines .'^ The 
probable explanation may be found in the fact 
that they were the victims of two successive sur- 
prises. First, the appearance of Prussian troops 
when they had expected Grouchy and his force, 
for whom the Prussian columns were at first mis- 
taken. It was a sinister augury ; the shadow of 
coming defeat was upon them. Secondly, that, 
thanks to Wellington's care, they found troops in 
perfectly good order, ready to give them a bold 
reception, where they had looked to find an 
already broken army. Perhaps one may go 

further than this, and say that troops of the 
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most determined courage — for never did French 
soldiers show greater courage than at Waterloo 
— had been opposed to each other all day, and 
the moment came when the chain must snap on 
one side or the other. It was almost perhaps a 
chance which gave way first ; but the moment of 
weakening on either side was doomed to be fatal. 
It came, and all was over. 

The catastrophe for Napoleon was absolute and 
final, as that long-experienced commander at once 
recognised ; but I think even an Englishman may 
be pardoned for feeling something other than 
mere triumph. The fall of such a career as that 
of Napoleon was no ordinary battle tragedy, and 
I confess that I can never think of it without a 
pang. It is not a usual English attitude of mind 
in regard to Waterloo, but I may partly excuse 
myself by saying that the only occasion on which 
I have met with the same feeling on the part of 
an Englishman was in conversation with a young 
and exceptionally talented English officer. I 
suppose the regulation patriot would say that we 
were false to our country ; but there are some 
tragedies that rise above the region of patriotism. 

One word more. It is impossible to read 
Creevey's personal recollections of Brussels 
before and during the battle without being struck 
with the wonderful truth and vividness of Thack- 
eray's description in ** Vanity Fair." Thackeray 
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had no personal experiences, and could have 
known nothing of the Creevey memoranda ; yet 
his description might almost have been based on 
Creevey 's reminiscences. If his eyes did not see 
the scene, his genius saw it, and has preserved it 
for us as long as English literature shall last. 

WHENEVER one reads any 
reference in history or fiction 
Marsha to the tragic death of Marshal Ney, 
jj it is in a kind of spirit of protest and 

repudiation, as if he were a martyr 
who had suffered an unrighteous end. Now, in 
the name of human honour and fidelity, what is 
the meaning of this compassionate sentiment 
about Ney ? He was a grand soldier, no doubt 
— nowhere more so than in his tenacity and re- 
source in the retreat from Moscow * — but he was a 
faithless man. It was but a poor part that he 
acted in taking service at all under the Bourbons, 
after the fall of the master to whom he owed his 
advancement ; but he had a right to do so if he 
preferred a new command to ** following with 
allegiance a fallen lord." But having taken that 
service, his desertion to Napoleon was the gross 
act of a common traitor. The laws of war being 
what they then were, he deserved death as a 

* See the Comte de Fezensac's ** Memoirs of the Russian 
Campaign." 
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deserter as completely as any man ever did — ^the 
more so on account of his position and example. 
That he should have deserved it is the miserable 
thing ; that he suffered it was only an act of 
military justice. 

IT is remarkable how entirely trans- 
lations of works of any literary 
iransia- , i /• i 

tions merit or style fail, for the most part, 

to allow you to forget the fact that 
they are translations. A history or a scientific 
treatise may have the same effect in a translation 
as in the original, accuracy of meaning and clear- 
ness of expression being in this case the main 
points ; but take any translation of a novel or 
romance from another language (leaving verse 
out of the question for the moment), and what dull 
reading it mostly is, and how destitute of literary 
style and character ! The trail of the translator is 
over it all. There is not the slightest reason why 
this should be so ; it is because the thing is gone 
about in the wrong spirit. The object in such a 
case should not be to translate phrases or sen- 
tences literally, but to reproduce the story in the 
style and manner in which an English author 
would have written it. I suppose the reason of 
the failure to do this is that to produce such a 
translation the translator must have a literary 

style of his own, and that people who possess 
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that gift are apt to put a value on it, and will not 
work cheap enough for the commercial conditions 
of a translation, which has not the same book- 
selling value as an original work. Your trans- 
lator pur sang is, in a literary sense, a creature 
apart He has a cast of sentence peculiar to 
himself, mingled of a desire to keep close to the 
meaning and at the same time to write fine sen- 
tences: the idea of giving the meaning in the 
words an English author would naturally use 
never occurs to him. He will translate grande 
route ''great road," as I have seen done over and 
over again, no translator being able to rise to the 
perception that it is simply the French equivalent 
of "high road." Because a lady in a French 
novel will say, "Oui, monsieur," to her fianci ox 
her husband, he will make her say, " Yes, sir," in 
translation, without a suspicion that the one is 
natural and the other ridiculous. Even people of 
some literary attainments seem unable to rise 
above these little difficulties. Marie Bashkirt- 
sefFs "Journal," for instance, was translated 
into English by the late Miss Blind. Where 
Marie, referring to some disquisition on the nature 
of love, asks, " Aussi oil diable place- t-il Tamour, 
M. Dumas V Miss Blind translated, ** Then where 
the devil does M. Dumas place love?" It seems 
extraordinary that a woman of education should 

not have known that, while " where the devil " is 
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a coarse expression that a lady would not use, 
'*oii le diable" is in French a perfectly innocent 
expression that any lady may use. A correct 
English equivalent would be " where on earth ? " 
or *' where in the name of goodness ? " But such 
are the tricks of translators. 

A recent attempt to present Balzac in English 
seems to be rather more successful ; at least, if 
Miss Marriage's translation of Le Pire Goriot, 
which I have studied more especially, is a fair 
sample. She has hardly succeeded in making 
one forget that it is a translation, but it is evi- 
dent that the object has been to give it English 
idiom and English colloquialisms. She is right 
in the title, to begin with : '* Old Goriot " is the 
only translation possible. Vautrin's famous ditty 
is freely translated, with a good deal of spirit : 

The same old story everywhere, 

A roving heart and a roving glance, &c. : 

though the first line has hardly the sinister sug- 
gestiveness of 

J'ai longtemps parcouru le monde. 

Can we get any nearer to the origfinal ? 

I've roamed the world for many a year. 
Been seen and known in every place, 

I've courted there, I've courted here. 
And sighed for every pretty face. 

That preserves the impression of the first two 

lines, at all events. There are misapprehensions 
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in the prose translation occasionally. When the 
lackey invites Rastignac, at his visit to the 
Comtesse de Restaud, to "go into the dining- 
room," it may be objected that "salon" is not 
"dining-room," and that so fashionable a lady 
would not have received visitors in her dining- 
room ; indeed, the translator writes, "this way to 
the drawing-room, sir," on the next page, the 
word being " salon " in both cases. A vivid 
picture of Anastasie retiring to her boudoir, "en 
laissant flotter les pans de son peignoir, qui se 
roulaient et se deroulaient de mani^re k lui donner 
Tapparence dun papillon," is not correctly given 
by " shaking out the skirts of her dressing-gown ;" 
" pans " in this case means rather " lappets," some 
appendages, perhaps, to the sleeves, the flapping 
of which would give her the butterfly appear- 
ance referred to. Occasionally the translation is 
idiomatic ; for instance, when the husband comes 
in and salutes M. de Trailles in so friendly a 
manner ; "les jeunes gens de province ignorent 
combien est douce la vie k trois : '* which is 
rendered, " The young provincial did not under- 
stand the amenities of a triple alliance." On 
other occasions it fails ; for instance, Vautrin's 
remark on the policy of the Parisian ladies for 
keeping up appearances : " Elles font les cent 
mille coups. Connu ! Connu ! " This is rendered, 
" They will turn the world upside down. Just a 
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Parisienne through and through ! " which shows 
the trail of the translator again, and is inaccurate 
besides. '* Connu ** is untranslatable literally, of 
course : but a closer rendering would be •* They'll 
try a hundred thousand dodges. An old story ! 
An old story ! " When Vautrin suggested to 
Rastignac how he could cajole the required 
money from his future wife, ** Une nuit, apres 
quelques singeries," he certainly did not mean 
** one night, after sundry grimacings " (what 
would be the point of " grimaces " in the dark ?) ; 
his actual and very coarse meaning one could 
hardly, perhaps, expect a lady translator to realise. 
There is an absurd mistake in giving Vautrin's 
description of how the duel with Taillefer had 
been worked up : " Tout s'est pass6 convenable- 
ment. Affaire d opinion. Notre pigeon a insult^ 
mon faucon," which is rendered: " Everything was 
done in proper form. It is a matter of opinion (!). 
Our pigeon has insulted my hawk." The real 
meaning is, "everything passed as arranged. A 
difference of opinion " (arose) : this being the con- 
trived excuse for the quarrel. Rastignac*s theatri- 
cal defiance to Paris — " k nous deux, maintenant '* 
is badly rendered by " henceforth there is war 
between us ; " which shows that the translator did 
not realise the situation. Rastignac was not re- 
garding lashionable Paris as an enemy that he was 

to crush, but as a realm that he was to conquer* 
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The tragedy of Old Goriot, which had occupied 
his feelings, was cleared out of the way, and now 
he felt free to carry on the campaign — " it lies 
between us two, now " ; the literal translation, 
though not very idiomatic, in this case comes 
nearest to the meaning. 

As a whole, this translation of Le Plre Goriot 
is a great advance on the average of performances 
of that kind ; but it certainly does not rise to the 
ideal of a translation, of reading as if it had origi- 
nally been written in English, though the trans- 
lator must have the credit of having obviously 
aimed at that ideal. 

When we come to poetry the matter is still 
worse, inasmuch as in poetry the thought is more 
closely interwoven with style and expression than 
in prose. In all poetry that is worth anything, in 
fact, the thought is so interwoven with the literary 
expression that they are practically inseparable, 
the charm often lying not so much in what is said 
as in the way it is said ; and perfect form, as the 
perpetual vitality of Horace testifies, is a greater 
preservative of poetry than depth of thought ; the 
former may survive without the latter, the latter 
will not survive without the former. Hence true 
poetry is untranslatable, since the form belongs to 
the original language and cannot be reproduced 
in another language. The only thing that can be 
done is to give the thought in a form which is 
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natural to the genius of the translator s language ; 
to make an English poem, in fact, which shall affect 
the English reader somewhat as the original might 
have affected a reader of the original language. 
And to do this the translator must be himself a 
poet. It is only the translations into English 
made by English poets which are readable and 
recognisable poetry : the others are only machinery. 
How little this is recognised is shown by the 
number of stiff and mechanical translations of 
poetry which are published in our tongue, or which 
find place in reviews and magazines. It was an 
apparition of this kind in the Spectator a little 
while ago which prompted these reflections. In its 
issue of September 12, 1904, appeared a " traduc- 
tion " under the title '' Crossing the Ferry," of a 
well-known poem of Uhland's, which appears to 
have been printed because it was made by a 
bishop (I refrain, out of kindness, from naming the 
see). This is a typical example of the poetical 
translator in all his glory. We will take the 
original first : 

Ueber diesen strom vor Jahren 
Bin Ich einmal schon gefahren ; 
Hier die Burg in Abendschimmer, 
Dhiben rauscht das weir wie immer. 

Und von diesem Itahn umschloss*n 
Waren mit mir zween Genossen : 
Ach, ein Freund, ein vatergleicher, 
Und ein junger, hofifnungsreicher. 
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Jener wirkte still hienieden, 
Und so ist er auch geschieden ; 
Dieser, brausend vor uns alien, 
Ist in Kampf und Sturm gefallen. 

So, wenn ich vergangner Tage, 
GlQcklicher, zu denken wage, 
Muss ich stets Genossen missen, 
Theure, die der Tod entrissen. 

Doch, was alle Freundschaft bindet, 
Ist, wenn Geist zu Geist sich findet ; 
Geistig waren jene Stunden, 
Geistern bin ich noch verbunden. 

Nimm nur, Fahrmam, nimm die Miete, 
Die ich gerne dreisach biete ! 
Zween, die mit mir tiberfuhren, 
Waren geistige Naturen. 

Now let us see what the bishop makes of this : 

Once before, in days that never 
Come again, I passed this river ; 
Now as then the weir is streaming. 
Sunset on the castle gleaming. 

Comrades twain across the ferry 
This same barge with me did carry ; 
Ah ! a friend, of soul paternal. 
And a young heart, hopeful, vernal. 

The first two lines of each of these verses are 

abominably bad rhymes ; but in the second verse 

he has managed to preserve the only blemish in 

the poem — that wretched sentimental " Ach ! " 
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, Low and still the elder's lying, 
Still in life-toil, still in dying ; 
But our hero, our young wonder, 
Pass'd in battle and in thunder. 

Nothing on earth about **a young wonder," but 
he wanted a rhyme to ''thunder"; for with your 
translator it may be truly said that "rhymes the 
rudders are of verses." 

So, when days of bliss departed 
I remember, heavy-hearted, 
Seem I like a thing forsaken ; 
Friend on friend the grave has taken. 

Yet true friendship's interlacing 
Is when spirits meet embracing ; 
Spirit-love those old hours lighted ; 
Spirits — we are still united ) 

Boatman, take a threefold guerdon. 
Measured gladly to thy burthen ; 
Close beside me, nearer never. 
Spirits twain have crossed the river. 

'* Seem I like a thing forsaken " is a true 
translator's line ! The last two verses are a little 
better, though the last expresses the original in 
but a clumsy and involved manner, and we end 
again with the same bad rhyme which commenced 
the first verse, as if once of it were not enough ; 
not to speak also of "guerdon " and '• burthen." 

Now, what was the motive for the bishop writing, 

and the editor publishing, such a wretched piece 

of verse-making as this ? Were they really both 
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ignorant of the fact that there exists already a 
really poetical translation, to be found in what 
should be so well-known a book as Longfellow's 
*• Hyperion " ? Or had the editor never heard of 
this early romance of Longfellow's, not much read 
now, but surely a book that literary men ought to 
know ? The translation is obviously, from the way 
it is introduced, not the poet's own ; he makes Paul 
Fleming say that he does not know whose it is, 
and wishes he did. But as people do not seem to 
know " Hyperion," the verses are worth transcrib- 
ing here, in comparison with the original and with 
the episcopal traduction, as they form a very good 
example of what poetical translation ought to be. 

Many a year is in its grave 
Since I passed this restless wave. 
And the evening, fair as ever. 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 

That is the same bad rhyme again, by the way ; 
but at all events it is not repeated. 

Then in this same boat beside. 
Sat two comrades old and tried, 
One with all a father's truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 

One on earth in silence wrought. 
And his grave in silence sought ; 
But the younger, brighter form. 
Passed in battle and in storm. 
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So, whene'er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me — 

Friends, who closed their course before me. 

Yet what binds us, friend to friend. 
But that soul with soul can blend ? 
Soul-like were those hours of yore ! 
Let us walk in soul once more ! 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee. 

Take — I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

The distinguishing quality of that is that it has 
none of the stiffness of the translator moving in 
fetters ; it reads like an original English poem, 
and might be taken for such if we did not know 
the contrary ; and that is the quality that a trans- 
lation of poetry ought to have, and without which 
it is a mere piece of literary bungling. 

THERE is a curious accidental 
coincidence, for it is probably 
c Cray . j^Q^j^jj^g more, between Thackeray and 

. , Balzac, in their note of a particular 

form of recognition, or non-recog- 
nition, among men in society. The one passage 
might almost be an intentional paraphrase of the 
other : 
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B{iUf<K, 

Enfin du Chdtelet vit 
Lucien, et lui fit un de ces 
petits saluts sees et froids 
par lesquels un homme en 
d^consid^re un autre, en in- 
diquant aux gens du monde 
la place infime qu'il occupe 
dans la soci^t^; il accompagna 
son salut d'un air sardonique, 
par lequel il semblait dire: 
" Par quel hasard se trouve-t-il 
\k ? " — Illusions Perdttes, 



Thackeray, 

They had met for the first 
time, since they had parted at 
the University, at the table 
to-day, and given each other 
that exceedingly impertinent 
and amusing demi-nod of 
recognition which is practised 
in England only, and only to 
perfection by University men 
— and which seems to say, 
" Confound you • — what do 
you do here ? " — Pendennis. 



im- 



In Balzac's sketch, it may be observed, the 
pertinence " is on one side only ; in Thackeray's 
it is mutual. Every one will recognise the truth 
of Thackeray's observation, but it is certainly odd 
that he should have noted this manner of recog- 
nition as something characteristically English, 
when Balzac had described it in French, in almost 
the same terms, fourteen years before. (** Illusions 
Perdues," Book I., is dated 1836; "Pendennis" 
is 1850.) 



POETRY is not only the expres- 
sion of new, or great, or signin- 
. pq^*,.^ cant ideas, but their expression in 

artistic form. Poetry, to take a 
permanent place in the future, or even to justify 
itself in the present, will not bear a loose or slip- 
shod use of language ; and, even apart from the 
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importance of the idea expressed, there is often a 
pleasure of a very subtle kind to be derived from 
mere perfection in the choice and apposition of 
words, from the use of a familiar word in such a 
manner that it seems to acquire a new force or 
meaning, and more especially if its sound, in some 
indefinable manner, appears to suggest or to echo 
the meaning intended to be conveyed. 

Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 

Horace himself gives a charming instance in his 

Rura, quae Liris quietd 
Mordet aqu^ taciturnus amnis. 

Try to translate ** mordet," and it eludes you 
entirely ; but it does its business. Milton, our 
greatest master in the use of language, is full of 
these happy surprises of diction. Describing, for 
instance, the flight of a large flock of birds : 

The air 
Floats as they pass, fanned by unnumbered plumes. 

The use of '* floats " here is unprecedented, and, 

according to the common acceptation of the word, 

unmeaning ; yet how completely it expresses what 

is intended to be conveyed ! Take, as another 

instance, the description of the subsiding of the 

waters after the Flood, when evaporation by the 

sun's heat had 
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Made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With soft foot towards the deep. 

You can almost hear the quiet sound of the 
subsiding water. A parallel to Milton's use of 
"floats" is furnished by Tennyson (perhaps our 
most finished master of language after Milton), 
at the conclusion of " Audley Court " : 

The bay was oily calm ; the harbour-buoy 

• • • • 

With one green sparkle ever and anon . . . 
Dipt by itself. 

That " dipt " is quite magical ; you not only see 
the buoy, you hear the slight sound it makes in 
the water. For a more direct way of making the 
sound an echo to the sense, without giving any 
double or secondary meaning to the words used, 
take that wonderful line in Milton : 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 
Yet dazzle heaven, 

which almost seems to blind the eyes as we read ; 
notice the flashing effect of those two words 
** excessive" and " dazzle," each with its neces- 
sarily quick sound and its doubled consonants. 
In a lower key Tennyson gives an equally perfect 
example, at the close of *• The Golden Year " : 

And high above I heard them blast 
The steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buflet round the hills from blufl' to blufl'. 
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The incident itself is of no particular interest; 
our pleasure arises from the perfect way in which 
the words convey the effect. As a delightful 
example of perfect expression in regard to a still 
slighter incident, one may take the line in which 
Comus describes his magic cup : 

And first behold this cordial julep here 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds. 

For the modern reader ''julep " is an unlucky 
word — it smells a little of the chemist's shop ; but 
what a splendid line the second is ! how it trans- 
figures a cup of foaming wine into something 
poetical ! Milton was not acquainted with cham- 
pagne, but he has glorified it in advance in a line 
that might have been written for it; nor can I 
ever see a glass of champagne without recalling 
that line. 

A different and broader kind of refinement in 
poetic diction is the case in which, without any 
play on the meaning of the word, we feel that the 
poet has selected out of all possible words exactly 
that one which completely and suitably sums up 
his meaning. A fine example, little known, occurs 
in Shelley's otherwise rather wordy poem, the 
•* Ode to Liberty " : 

The eager hours and unreluctant years. 

" Unreluctant " is very happily found ; expressing 

the progress of time toward a happier state, he 
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could hardly have called the years also " eager " 
— they are too slow for that ; but " unreluctant " is 
exactly the right word ; it expresses movement 
combined with dignity. A fine example of this 
instinctive use of the right word — one of the finest 
that could be found, occurs in Matthew Arnold s 
" Obermann Once More," in the verse in which he 
describes the ennut of the Roman aristocrat of the 
decadence : 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his head with flowers — 

No easier nor no quicker pass'd 
The impracticable hours. 

Arnold was, perhaps, not exactly a great poet, 
though he came very near to being one ; but that 
•* impracticable " of his is one of the happiest and 
most vigorous strokes in English poetry. 

Two other examples may be quoted here as 
among the finest instances in English poetry of 
the concise and expressive use of language. The 
first is Milton's description of the five rivers in 
Hell ; rivers famed in classic lore, and here trans- 
planted into the " Inferno " of the Christian poet. 
The first four are described in five lines, which 
for terseness and power of pathetic expression can 
hardly be matched in English verse : every word 
tells : 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep : 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
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Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far ofi" from these a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
His watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

How intensely pathetic is, after the fierce verse 
about Phlegethon, that low kind of wail in the 
words "Far off from these"; how tragic the 
repetition of the word " Forgets " at the close of 
one line and at the beginning of the next — ^the 
most emphatic positions which blank verse could 
give to it. There is no more remarkable example 
in literature of the power of expression inherent 
in the English language when wielded by the 
hand of a master. The other quotation, from 
Tennyson, is one that has always struck me as an 
example of perfect expression, and which illus- 
trates, also, what was said above as to the pleasure 
to be derived from the finished use of language 
even apart from the importance of the thought en- 
shrined, for the verse embodies only one of several 
similes illustrating the isolation of the soul in 
" The Palace of Art," and might be omitted alto- 
gether without impairing the argument of the 
poem: 

A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the iand 
Their moon-led waters while, 
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The last two lines more especially are of won- 
derful perfection ; each word is correct, one may 
say, both in a scientific and in a picturesque sense : 
we see the expanse of dark shore fringed with the 
white breakers which '• draw backward " further 
and further; we hear their very sound in the 
words ** plunging seas" — notice the plural, and 
the sound of the double s; ** sea " in the singular 
would have done as far as the sense is concerned, 
but how weak it would have been in comparison ! 
The last line contains about as much meaning as 
could well be packed into four words. Such a 
couplet is enough in itself to stamp its author as 
an artist in language of the highest order. 

COLERIDGE, defining prose as 
useoi ''words in their best order," 

Imagery proceeded to define poetry as "the 

best words in their best order." The 
definition is perfectly true as far as it goes : 
poetry will be content with none but the best 
words. In so far as we feel, in reference to any 
expression used in poetry, that some other word 
would have done as well, in so far has the poet 
fallen short in his art. It is this intuitive selec- 
tion of the best word that more than anything 
else goes to constitute siy/e in poetry. But 
Coleridge's definition, like most attempts at con- 
centrated and comprehensive definition, is not 
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inclusive, unless we interpret the expression " the 
best words " in a very extended and comprehen- 
sive sense. In the limited and direct sense the 
best words are those which most forcibly express 
the thought in the mind of the poet, in a manner 
which is harmonious to the ear and acceptable to 
what may be called the literary sense. But the 
best words of all are those which, while express- 
ing forcibly and picturesquely the central thought, 
call up at the same time an image of another 
attendant idea, or a whole train of ideas, which 
group around and, as it were, decorate the central 
thought. This use of language, so as to create 
secondary and attendant ideas, is what is com- 
monly referred to as the use of imagery, and in 
its highest form it is the very life-blood of poetry. 
And what is its highest form ? 

Many readers of poetry do not appear to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the two methods of 
evoking imagery, which may be defined respec- 
tively as simile and metaphor, or to appreciate 
the vital distinction between them. Simile is 
mere comparison, the saying that one thing is 
like another. And simile itself may be sub- 
divided into two classes — that which is arbitrarily 
made, merely as an intellectual illustration, not 
prompted by passion or feeling, and that which 
is prompted by the desire to introduce an image 

which, while it is illustrative, is also beautiful for 
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its own sake. The first kind, the arbitrary simile, 
is a great part of the stock-in-trade of inferior 
poets or would-be poets, whom it furnishes with 
padding for filling up their pages. But a very 
typical example of it may be found in the works 
of one who was really a poet in the sense of being a 
woiiiTjJc— a creator of characters, but who did not 
for the most part use language in a poetical spirit ; 
who always has his words "in their best order," 
but does not often rise to the *'best words in 
their best order." The passage is from Crabbe's 
" Tales of the Hall," speaking of the essential 
sympathy between two persons whose superficial 
characteristics differed : 

As various colours in a painted ball« 
While it has rest, are seen distinctly all ; 
Till, whirled around by some exterior force, 
They all are blended in the rapid course ; 
So in repose, and not by passion swayed. 
We saw the difference by their habits made : 
But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
Filled with one love, and were in heart the same. 

As an observation of life this is very fine and 
very true, and the concluding lines are nobly 
expressed, but it may be doubted whether the 
simile of the painted ball, though clever and 
ingenious, helps the idea at all, and it has the 
serious fault of introducing a trivial and mechani- 
cal image, of illustrating the greater by the less. 

It was of this passage that Jeffrey shrewdly 
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remarked that *' Mr. Crabbe's similes . . . rather 
seem to be furnished by the effects of a fanciful 
mind than to be exhaled by the spontaneous 
ferment of a heated imagination " ; and Crabbe 
frankly admitted that " Jeffrey is quite right ; my 
usual method has been to think of such illustra- 
tions, and insert them after finishing a tale." It 
is a curiously candid admission of the workshop ; 
but it may be safely said that similes deliberately 
worked up in this spirit, and not springing from 
the spontaneous feeling of the poet, will not touch 
the feelings of the reader. 

Simile prompted by genuine feeling, though in 
an intellectual sense it is still only a comparison 
between two ideas, affects us quite differently 
from the arbitrarily chosen simile. The head 
may find it difficult to discriminate between the 
two, in terms of definition, but the heart will do 
so infallibly. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 

That is a mere likening of one thing to another 
— even proclaimed as such by that "like as"; 
but you could never fancy Shakspeare beating 
about for that illustration and inserting it after- 
wards. It comes with a gush of feeling and 
adds an image of pure beauty to the poem. We 
might get many more examples from the same 
source : 
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Our love was new and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
But stops her pipe in growth of brighter .days 

Here again you have the simile, the comparison, 
but obviously not one selected in cold blood ; it 
is the outcome of passionate feeling — still more 
evidently so when he goes on : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burthens every bough. 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight ; 

Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue 

Because I would not dull you with my song. 

But even this passionate and spontaneous use of 
imagery in the form of simile pales before that 
more intense employment of it which may be 
defined as metaphor, in which the central mean- 
ing and the imagery are so interfused that the 
one, as it were, speaks in terms of the other ; the 
poet's feeling being so highly wrought that 
language in its ordinarily accepted sense will not 
serve him, and he must employ words with a 
double meaning ; express his thought in terms 
which really belong to another order of ideas ; 
compel language from its every-day service in 
physical definitions to add colour and intensity to 
the expression of metaphysical ideas. The vital 
distinction between this and mere simile may be 
illustrated in another couplet from the treasury 
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of Shakspeare*s Sonnets. Remembering ^' like 
as the waves/' compare this : 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

There is no " like as " there ; no mere com- 
parison of the shore to a kingdom ; it is only that 
the high - sounding words '' advantage " and 
" kingdom " are used to conjure up another and 
greater image, to invest nature with the imagery 
of human strife on a great scale. There is no 
comparison in so many words, for the comparison 
is inherent in the actual use of the metaphor. 
Take another illustration where the same domi- 
nant idea, the feeling of desertion by a greater 
nature, is expressed in the one case in simile, in 
the other in metaphor : 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

which last is indeed a metaphor, but only 
introduced in a secondary sense en passant^ and 
he goes on to describe how the sun is overcast as 
the day advances : 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack ! he was but one hoiur mine, 
The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 

All this is but a highly-wrought simile ; but in 
the succeeding sonnet, carrying on the same idea 
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with intenser feeling, he throws simile aside and 
speaks purely in metaphor : 

Why did'st thou promise such a beauteous day. 
To make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds overtake me in my way, 
Hiding thy livery in their rotten smoke ? 

*Ti$ not enough thai through the cloud thou look, 

To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 

The passionate cry of the two last lines, in their 
wild metaphor, forms one of the most pathetic 
appeals in the whole range of poetry ; and can 
any one doubt in which of the sonnets the poet's 
heart spoke the most deeply and fervently ? The 
first one might have been wrought as a conceit 
of the brain only ; the second is a cry wrung from 
the depths of the heart. 

This large and imaginative employment of 
metaphor is the sure sign of a highly-strung 
poetical temperament ; there is nothing like it for 
giving intensity of expression to poetry ; and the 
prevalence of it in the poetry of an epoch is the 
indication of a period of great excitement of 
imaginative feeling. Hence its prevalence in the 
Elizabethan age, when men's minds were strongly 
stirred by new ideas, and especially by the widen- 
ing of the human outlook through the discovery 
of the New World, and the spirit of new hope and 
new adventure thereby raised In the eighteenth 
century metaphor nearly died out, giving place to 
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mere conceits of comparison and simile. In the 
nineteenth century the use or neglect of it seems 
to have depended more on the personal equation 
of individual poets than on any generally pervad- 
ing impulse of contemporary thought and feeling. 
Wordsworth, one of the greatest of poets when 
he is at his best, uses metaphor but little (though 
very finely on occasion) ; which is perhaps the 
reason many readers, without knowing why, find 
his poetry too severe and colourless in style. 
Shelley perhaps ran too much into metaphor, 
overweighting his central thought with it ; but it 
is to this exuberance of metaphor that much of 
the magical and radiant effect of his poetry is 
due. The Elizabethan profusion and intensity of 
metaphorical expression has been lately revived 
in some of the few but most remarkable poems of 
Francis Thompson, especially *' The Hound of 
Heaven" and the "Sister Songs," which seem 
like echoes from another age, an age of intenser 
feeling and larger language than the present. In 
his wonderful poem ** The Hound of Heaven " 
the single line. 

Up vista-ed hopes I sped, 

is almost a poem in itself, summing up in one 
expression a whole train of ideas. And among 
Wordsworth's rather scarce metaphors is one 
from one of his finest and most concentrated 
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poems, that written on learning of the expected 
death of Fox, which is worth quoting as an 
example of the effect upon a whole poem of one 
single expression : 

Loud is the vale ! The voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unbon of streams ! 

Of all her voices one ! 

Loud is the vale ; this inland depth 
In peace is roaring like the sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is lisUnittg quietly. 

That " listening " star pervades the whole poem ; 
it keeps us company through the succeeding 
stanzas of thought ; it is like that one long note 
for the violins in the trio of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony : 
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/-_ . "OUCH names mingled !" will be 

py Opcrsi 311(1 ^^^ , 1 • /• 

Oratorio *^ '^ exclamation of some 

readers. Opera is in the odour of 
sanctity now, and Oratorio is a form of entertain- 
ment that is regarded as only suitable for old- 
fashioned people. Yet, from an abstract point of 
view, Oratorio is unquestionably the more intel- 
lectual form of entertainment of the two. It may 
be said to be Opera without scenery and acting ; 
it makes less appeal to the senses and more to 
the imagination ; it is rid of the materialism (and 
the expense) of stage scenery, which even at the 
best has always an element of tinsel and claptrap 
about it. Dragons with men singing through 
their throats out of trap-doors, and flying hippo- 
griffs that do not fly, and warrior maidens on 
rocking-horses, are, after all, somewhat childish 
sources of entertainment, and that they do not 
trouble us in Oratorio is something gained. 

One reason why Oratorio has been practically 
shelved is that a large proportion of the older 
oratorios were written to poor and stupid words, 
on subjects that often have little interest for us. 
One reason why the Messiah is more interesting 
as well as finer than any other of Handel's 
oratorios is that the words are sublime both iti 
expression and in association, and the composer 
rose to them, as he always did to any poetic 
suggestion in the words he set to music ; and it is 
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the same with the original portions of Israel in 

Egypt (by ^'original" I mean those which are 

really Handel's). So far from Oratorio being a 

bourgeois form of art, as fashionable amateurs 

seem to regard it, it is in reality the form of 

modern entertainment which comes nearest to 

Greek drama ; the story told by the utterances of 

the principal personages, the comment and 

illustration given by the chorus. In Handels 

Saul the chorus, ''Envy, eldest born of Hell," 

has exactly the feeling and the function of the 

Chorus in Greek drama, and is as grand and 

monumental in character. 

We neglect Oratorio shamefully and absurdly. 

Only a few oratorios that have obtained a popular 

vogue are performed at all, even for the 

bourgeoisie. The unknown ones by Handel, if 

they require excision of songs written for the 

moment and for special singers of the day, are 

full of great things which ought to be known. 

Bach's Passion is done because it is Bach, and 

Bach is the fashion ; but one never hears anything 

of Graun's Passion, otherwise Der Tod Jesu, 

a noble work on a smaller scale ; nor of Mozart's 

Requiem, as far as his own hand went in it his 

greatest work, ^/hich many people have never 

even heard ; nor of Beethoven's Mass in C, a 

more beautiful though (shall we say because.^) 

simpler work than his later Mass : and from the 
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concert-room point of view a Mass comes into 
much the same category as an oratorio. Where 
are Cherubini's Masses too, and his Requiem 
which Beethoven thought the ideal of a Requiem ; 
things spoken of with respect in musical books 
and biographies, but never heard. Surely Spohr s 
Die Letzten Dinge (anglicised as The Last 
Judgment) deserved better than to be laid on the 
shelf; and Sterndale Bennett's beautiful and 
spiritual work, The Woman of Samaria^ which 
is apparently considered of no good except to pick 
bits out of it for Church anthems. All this neglect 
because Oratorio is not the fashion. Futile and 
irrelevant fashion ! 

The principal advantage which Opera has over 
Oratorio is that it admits of vocal music being 
sung without book and accompanied and illus- 
trated by action ; the action of the individual 
singer I mean, not the " acting " in the usual 
dramatic sense. In this latter relation Opera is a 
comparative failure ; it assumes the outward form 
of drama, but acting in the true dramatic sense is 
not possible ; there can be only a kind of half 
attempt at it ; and it is this incompatibility which 
renders Opera for the most part such an unreal and 
conventional art. But the freedom of action to 
the individual singer is a great thing. There is 
all the difference in the world between hearing 

" Voi che sapete " in a concert-room and hearing 
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and seeing it sung on the stage by the love- 
sick boy, with the impassioned action which 
seems naturally to belong to the music. 
But this is a true opera song, a reflective air 
which may not unnaturally be spun out. Don 
Giovanni's air de parade ordering supper is more 
like a concert-room song transferred to the stage ; 
the situation is not reflective ; there seems no 
reason for spinning out the order in that way. 
That is the case with a great many opera songs 
and duets ; and that is why to many persons 
Opera seems so unreal and unsatisfactory a show. 
Of course Wagner is supposed to have removed 
this objection by doing away with set pieces ; but 
it is a delusion ; he has no more made Opera 
natural or reasonable than it was before : he has 
only made it much duller. The whole thing is a 
convention ; Wagnerian opera is no more natural 
than Mozartian ; you have only to settle which 
particular convention you will adopt, and accept it 
for what it is. People think that Wagner has 
made Opera more ** dramatic " by removing the 
sec pieces and making the music continuous : it 
depends on what you mean by ** dramatic." 
Mozart's music is ten times more dramatic than 
Wagner's, because it is music which inevitably 
and spontaneously expresses the character of the 
personage who gives utterance to it ; Wagner 

only tacks a certain phrase to a character and says 
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you are to recognise him by it. There is more 
really dramatic expression in Leporello's first air 
and in '' Madamina " than is to be found in all 
Wagner's operas. Wagner takes away the 
musical development and tells you Opera is much 
more logical without it. Even granting his thesis 
(which I question, for I do not think any thing can 
make Opera logical), I prefer to have the music 
and put the logic in my pocket. 

That, however, is the disadvantage of Opera, 
and that is why Oratorio is a more intellectual 
genre of art. No question of logic arises in it ; no 
attempt at acting where true acting is impossible. 
It is a musical demonstration of story and 
character and idea, addressed to the imagination 
alone, without the tinsel of stage scenery and 
attempted illusion. 

But in Opera, as in Oratorio, we are neglecting at 
present a great deal that ought not to be neglected. 
It might be supposed that Mozart had written 
only two operas, for all that we ever hear of the 
others ; and even those two (perhaps the two 
greatest of operas) we have few chances of 
hearing. What has become of Die Zauber- 
flote and Die EntfUhrung} They might as 
well be non-existent for all that modern London 
hears of them. The latter was given about a 
quarter of a century ago, I should think, in 
London, and astonished every one by its unknown 
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beauties ; it seems to have been shelved ever 
since* The same with Rossini's Guillaume Tell, 
in its way a great work, and the revival of which 
would probably excite great interest. Why does 
no management attempt it ? Is it because they 
can get no singers who can cope with it ? There 
is Semiramide, also a great work of its school 
(it is not, bien entendu, the best school ; but 
artistic taste should be catholic). Thesinging of one 
air from Rossini's Otello (his version of Desde- 
mona's " Willow " song), which as a boy I heard 
from a great singer, produced on me an effect that I 
have never forgotten ; in an opera containing such 
an air there must surely be something more that is 
worth hearing. London has just discovered (with 
surprise) the existence of Gluck's Armide ; but 
what of the two Iphigeniu operas.^ Are we 
never to have a chance of hearing them ? And 
Cherubini's great monumental opera, Medea, also 
done in London many years ago : shelved ever 
since. And Weber's greatest work, Euryanthe, 
of which the splendid overture alone is familiar ; 
are we never to have a chance of hearing that ? 
Surely also Spontini's operas — his principal one. 
La Vestale, at any rate, have still a claim to be 
heard ; and Hal^vy's La Jutve, the title- r61e of 
which was Viardot Garcia's great part. And is it 
right that Meyerbeer's operas should be entirely 
ignored ? Meyerbeer represented perhaps great 
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talent and resource rather than genius ; but surely 
Les Huguenots and Robert le Viable are 
better worth hearing than Aida. 

^ 0^ ^ ,. T T is sus^gested above that one 

^ The Decline I r i. i. j r 

of S* ^in^ -■" reason for the abandonment of 

Rossini's Guillaume Tell (and one 
might add, Semiramide) is that singers cannot 
be found to execute them adequately. But the 
argument applies to works of greater classic ele- 
vation also. The decay in the art ofsingingof late 
years is a very serious injury to musical art ; how 
serious, the young generation are hardly aware. 
The increased interest in and comprehension of 
orchestral music in the present day, a gratifying 
fact in itself, seems to have led to the totally un- 
necessary and illogical result that, as long as people 
have a good and well-handled orchestra at the 
opera, they will put up with second-rate singing ; 
consequently there is no longer the inducement 
there formerly was for people to devote years to 
acquiring the art of singing. This affects Mozart's 
operas, among other great works, very seriously. 
It seems impossible to get a really adequate 
all-round performance of Don Giovanni now. 
Tietjens was probably the last soprano who could 
really do justice to the part of Donna Anna, which 
demands the highest powers of a great singer. It 
is the same with oratorio. I do not believe there 
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is a singer before the public now who can really 
sing Rossini's *' Inflammatus" in the Stabat 
Mater — which, in spite of its having no religious 
feeling, is as great a work of art as Titian's 
Christ crowned with Thorns, which also has 
no religious feeling. Those who can remember 
such Handel singers as Mr. Santley and Sims 
Reeves, when in possession of their full powers, 
can only feel amused at the plaudits now lavished 
on execution which in those days we should merely 
have accepted indulgently as that of singers who 
did their best.* And the difference is not only in 
brilliant execution, but in finished style, in the 
rendering of slow and pathetic songs. Those who 
have only heard Handel's "Waft her, Angels," 
from recent tenors, have no idea what it was in the 
hands of Sims Reeves ; it hardly seems like the 
same thing. In Opera, it is to a great extent Wag- 
nerism which has killed singing. I heard Tristan 
and Fidelio one season, within a few days of each 
other, with nearly the same caste of singers ; and 
those who had seemed quite at their ease in 

* Lest this be thought an illusion of the laudator temporis 
adiy let me add that my experience as to instrumental music 
is just the reverse. I hear better orchestral playing now than 
in former days ; and if not better pianists (there could be no 
classical pianoforte-playing superior to Mdme. Schumann's), 
a much larger number of fine players and an advance in 
executive power. But I can hear no singing now such as 
I used to hear; there is a lamentable falling off both in 
technique and in style. 
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Tristan positively could not sing Beethoven's 
music ; they had lost the art and the feeling for 
the delivery of sustained and expressive melody. 
In the old days of Opera in this country the public 
demanded great singers, and were contented with 
an inferior orchestra and a meagre form of accom- 
paniment ; now the position is reversed, and if 
they have an ample and well-executed orchestral 
accompaniment they will put up with inferior 
singing — many of them not even realising that it 
is inferior. Both positions are mistaken, but I 
am not sure that the latter is not the greater 
mistake of the two. Both in Opera and Oratorio 
the singing ought to be the primary element, the 
accompaniment the secondary. When this is 
recognised, and when the public once more de- 
mand great singing, the art of the vocalist may 
revive, and be once more what it was in the days 
of our great singers. But the demand must come 
from the public — at present indifferent, if not 
ignorant, on the subject. 

\j' r-t. t^ \ MONG the most important aids 

^ Church /— \ ^ f . • ^« • 

•- . Ix. to religious aspiration in wor- 

ship is the music employed in connec- 
tion with the service, which, in its effect on the 
mind, is a kind of parallel influence with the 
architecture of the building: the architecture 

transmuted into sound and movement. A great 
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deal more of effort and attention has been be- 
stowed on Church music of late years, compared 
with what the last generation in this country were 
accustomed to ; but (in an artistic sense) the re- 
form, if we are so to call it, is not entirely in the 
right direction, at all events in London. In the 
most musical of our churches it seems now to be 
almost forgotten that England possesses a fund 
of fine music, written especially for what are the 
usual musical resources of a church, viz., an organ 
and a choir of comparatively few voices ; one may 
say, indeed, not only written for these conditions, 
but evolved from them. The anthem and service 
music of the English Church has a special character 
of its own, unlike anything else in the world of 
music Mendelssohn, when he visited England, 
recognised this special character of the English 
Church music, and was much struck and interested 
by it, and proceeded to contribute to its stock a 
Te Deum and Jubilate on the same lines. We 
have had some fine modern services written ; 
notably one by Dr. Stanford, and Wesley's 
splendid one in E, seldom done because of its 
length and difficulty ; but the old ones are much 
neglected. Where can we now have a chance of 
hearing Gibbons in F? This is still more the 
case with the anthems, which represent a collec- 
tion of greater variety of effect and expression 

than the services. Nowadays, at important 
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festivals in almost all churches, the anthem is 
a selection from an oratorio, with the orchestral 
accompaniments represented by the organ, which 
cannot represent them properly ; and a chorus 
written for a large body of voices is sung inade- 
quately by a few voices. This is an artistic 
mistake, all the more reprehensible because there 
exists a large body of fine music written precisely 
for these conditions, and with an individual 
character of its own specially suited to the tone 
of the Church service. Where can we hear the 
anthems of Byrd, Purcell, Boyce, and their 
brethren and successors now } They are locked 
up and forgotten ; and in the place of this genuine 
Church music we have ''arrangements." 

So much concerning the part in the Church 
music which is for the performance of the trained 
singers only, the congregation listening. That 
which the congregation are supposed to join in is 
still worse managed. Congregational singing is 
not understood in England. The choir sing a 
hymn tune in parts, which the congregation, if 
they sing at all, sing in unison, thereby drowning 
and rendering useless the harmonies of the choir. 
The unisonal singing of the congregation should 
be accepted for what it is and given full play, 
supported by a large organ with a ponderous 
bass, as in the Lutheran churches of Germany. 

Unisonal congregational singing could thus be 
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marshalled within the realm of musical art. If it 
is thought that unisonal singing only with an 
organ accompaniment grows monotonous (though 
it need not do so if the organist has an adequate 
instrument and knows his business), hymns should 
be arranged with certain verses marked to be 
sung by the choir only in harmony, and others to 
be sung by the congregation in unison. There 
would thus be artistic form and feeling introduced 
into congregational singing, which as now man- 
aged, is, from a musical point of view, a barbarity. 
But to put hymn singing on a higher basis, it 
would first be necessary to revert to the old style 
of hymn tunes, which were broad, massive, and 
dignified in their melodies, and which have now 
been to a great extent pushed out by the weak, 
sentimental *' dot-and-go-one" tunes of the modern 
H igh- Church manufactory. A good many of these 
tunes, for the introduction of which ** Hymns 
Ancient and Modern " was responsible, are abso- 
lutely threadbare both in melodic and harmonic 
elements, besides being totally devoid of dignity 
and solemnity ; they are more fitted for Sunday 
singing in the nursery than for grown people in 
church. Let any one with an ear and a heart 
compare these modern tunes, we will not say 
with the grand German chorales, which stand 
alone (Germany is the land of hymnody), but with 

the finest English tunes, dating from the earlier 
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part of last century (or before that) ; such tunes 
as used to be familiar under the names of ^^St 
Ann's," " Bedford," " Rockingham," " Melcombe," 
and many others of that school, and he must re- 
cognise how far superior are these to the modem 
effusions in individuality, flow of melody, and, 
above all, in breadth and dignity of style. Yet 
these tunes, once part of the religious life of the 
people, are all but forgotten now, and their place 
is taken by tunes that are more fit for a barrel- 
organ than for any higher medium of expression. 
One of the weaknesses of the typical " Hymns 
Ancient and Modern " school of tune is the want 
of perception that four-part writing for voices 
means really the simultaneous progression of four 
melodies, not the succession of a series of four-part 
chords. Take the following tune, for example, 
which was written purposely to illustrate this 
point: 



Mi ' ip A 1 ^ ' ^ ^ 
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Now let any one who can read music sing over, 
or play over» each of the four voice parts of that 
tune separately, and he will find that each voice 
part by itself makes a tune — ^a singable tune. 
Now take one of the gems of " Hymns Ancient 
and Modern," say the following, as an example : 




i ^ w;,' / 




Here the treble and bass have a melody, but 
what does the reader think of the interest of the 
two inner parts, or the pleasure of singing them ? 
And many more such examples might be quoted. 
While on the subject, one cannot help remark- 
ing on the curious inability of Church organists to 
give out a hymn tune either in strict time or in 
the time at which they wish the congregation to 
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sing it. The very object of playing over (" giving 
out **) the tune first on the organ is to show the 
congregation what it is and how it is to be sung. 
Yet I have hardly ever heard an organist do this ; 
either the tune is rushed over too fast, in an in- 
different manner, or it is played sentimentally 
with rallentandos which quite destroy its character. 
The most absurd thing I ever heard in this way, 
however, was not in a church but at the Crystal 
Palace, where on some religious anniversary (pro- 
bably Good Friday) it was announced that all the 
crowd would be invited to join in the Hundredth 
Psalm at a certain point in the proceedings. The 
organist called the attention of the crowd by play- 
ing over the first line of the tune in unison (much 
too fast) in the old form, with the three long notes 
at the end : 




and then immediately proceeded to play it, for 
the people to sing, in the modern form, with equal 
notes all through ! A more gratuitous piece of 
musical stupidity it would be difficult to imagine. 

V Musical IVT"?^^^^ ''"^'''^ ^^ ^ ^""^ 

Critics. -LVA whom the thoughtful observer 

cannot but regard with some amuse- 
ment. The criticism of mere performance, as to 
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the technique of execution and the aesthetic of 
** reading," is in the best journals pretty well done 
now, though in the majority of minor papers we 
still see phrases of banal compliment or fault- 
finding, for which the critic is obviously unable to 
render a reason. When one of these writers wants 
to pay a compliment, and does not quite know what 
reason to give, it is a favourite resource to fall 
back upon the statement that the performance 
was "convincing." I remember this being used 
in the Pall Mall Gazette about a singer in the 
Wagner Tetralogy ; and the reply of the late 
Signor Garcia in a letter the next day, observing 
that he could not understand how it was "con- 
vincing," except in the sense that the performer 
convinced a great many people that he could not 
sing. But when we come to the weightier 
matters of deciding the value of new composi- 
tions, or the tendency and position of the art at 
the present day, the critics, high and low, are all 
in the same boat. They seem to follow, not to 
lead, public opinion, and they cannot see ten 
years ahead of them. At the time when there 
was a general feeling against Wagner in this 
country all the musical critics were banded 
against him with one voice. Now that he is 
the fashion they are all equally unanimous in 
favour of him. That the English public ran 

after Mendelssohn fifty years ago, just as they 
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are now running after Wagner, is a fact which, 
if they are even aware of it, has no significance 
for them. And as to the future, are "we" not 
all agreed about Wagner now, and is it not 
absurd for any one in the face of all this recogni- 
tion, these crowded concert- rooms and theatres, 
to profess any doubt about his future ? Well, I 
will give them a parable from history, though 
I am afraid it is useless for the musical critics, 
but it may recommend itself to some of their 
readers. 

In the seventeenth century there was an 
architect and sculptor called Bernini, whose 
best achievement was the installation of the 
semi-circular colonnades in front of St. Peter's, 
for which we may be grateful to him. But 
Bernini was primarily a sculptor, and one whose 
name has now become almost synonymous with 
the idea of exaggeration and tawdriness in art 
Yet in his day he was supposed to be the great 
central genius of the time, and when in 1665 he 
went to Paris at the invitation of Louis XIV., 
his journey was a kind of royal progress, with an 
immense retinue and formal official receptions in 
the towns through which he passed. He filled 
the same kind of position in art then that Wagner 
has recently filled in modern music ; and he re- 
sembled Wagner also in his outrageous vanity 

and self-appreciation and his scorn of his con- 
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temporaries. Now, if any one more considerate 
than the crowd had ventured to suggest that 
the time would come when a single figure of 
Donatello s would have more value in the world 
of art than all the sculptural braggadocio of 
Bernini, they would have thrown stones at him ; 
yet, as time has proved, he would have been 
right And if I were to tell the critics now that 
the time will come when it will be recognised 
that Mozart's Symphony in G minor (let us say) 
is of more value to music than all the operas of 
Wagner, they would metaphorically throw stones 
at me — some of them would like to do it literally, 
I believe — but it is possible that I may be right, 
nevertheless. 

A singrular thing about musical critics, as dis- 
tinguished from all other classes of critics, is that 
they do not seem in the least to understand that, 
even in regard to great established reputations, it 
is one function of criticism to arrive at an exact 
estimate of the value of a work and the reasons 
for it, and to note any weaknesses in it, and the 
possible reasons for them ; in other words, that 
criticism is in one sense analysis, and not mere 
fault-finding. The attitude of the musical critics 
towards Beethoven, for instance, is one of merely 
blind adulation. If there is any attempt made 
to discriminate between his great qualities and 

his occasional weaknesses, just as a competent 
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art critic might discriminate in regard to those of 
Michel-Angelo, the musical critics stare open- 
mouthed — ** Dear me, he is actually criticising 
Beethoven ! " — the idea that a function of criticism 
is to arrive at the whole truth about a work of 
art being apparently beyond iheir comprehension. 

^ T N the volume entitled " Facts and 

o Jl Comments," which formed Her- 

Spencer on . 

Music. ^^^ Spencer s last literary utterance 

before his death, there are various ex- 
pressions of opinion on music which afford a 
curious illustration of the combination of a philo- 
sophic detachment of mind in regard to the object 
and end of music, with apparently a complete 
inability to understand it as artistic form. As 
many readers are aware, Spencer had resolutely 
adopted what may be called the ** bow-wow 
theory " of the origin of music, regarding it as 
derived entirely from a musical modulation of the 
earliest efforts of speech, and of the prehistoric 
man's cries of rage, delight, or lamentation ; in 
the face of the historj' of the development of the 
scale from the Greek modes, which there is no 
evidence that he was even aware of. Accordingly 
he seems to have been constantly disparaging the 
effects of purely instrumental music, because it 
did not accord with his theories ; the tone of the 
violin only suggests to him that of ''a shrew in a 
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good temper," which reminds one of the remark 
of an eminent organist (with more reason) about 
the vox humana stop, that it was ** like a singer 
whose salary was in arrear." Among his proofs 
that language was derived from voice is the asser- 
tion that, as the natural voice gets louder when 
raised in pitch, so we find in instrumental music 
that increasing ascent is accompanied by increas- 
ing loudness, and that an absurd effect is produced 
if a passage be so played on the piano as to invert 
these contrasts ! This is simple ignorance ; in 
fact, the remark is almost too absurd for com- 
ment. Spencer s ignorance of music is shown 
again by the nature of the references he makes 
to well-known compositions, and by the fact that 
he cites as examples of Schubert and Mozart 
respectively two songs which are well known to 
be spurious. Yet he hits on truths sometimes, 
as in his strictures against the folly of playing 
chamber quartets in a great hall with which they 
are completely out of scale, and against the 
fashion of frequently playing classical music too 
fast in order to gain praise for brilliant execution. 
On the other hand, he does not seem to under- 
stand that speed may be an element in musical 
expression, and makes the absurd remark that 
" a saltarello or a tarantelle is easy enough pro- 
vided it be played slowly ; the skill is shown in 
playing it with great speed ; and teachers incite 
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their pupils to achieve this great speed." But 
this is not for the sake of the speed, it is because 
that class of composition is intended to express 
fire and swiftness, and becomes only tame and 
meaningless without it. All this shows the 
danger of philosophers meddling with details of 
an art they do not understand. Perhaps the 
oddest thing about Spencer s musical lucubrations 
is his persuasion that Meyerbeer was a g^eat 
composer. That Meyerbeer is worth more than 
is at present credited to him is true ; but that a 
man should believe him to be one of the great 
lights of music is tantamount to admitting that he 
lacked the perception to distinguish between sin- 
cerity of feeling and mere superficial showiness in 
music ; between genius and mere talent. And 
the same chapter which contains this singular 
judgment concludes with a gibe at Mozart, whose 
instrumental compositions were to him full of 
passages of no meaning and interest, so that 
''when having Mozart's sonatas played to me I 
find myself exclaiming 'stop* or 'skip'" (who was 
the obedient player, one wonders?), "the result 
being that not more than one-third of the move- 
ments are marked as worth playing"; the idea 
that a movement must be taken as a whole, as an 
integral design, not having occurred to him appa- 
rently. This spectacle of the philosopher who 

thought Meyerbeer a great composer, indicating 
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what portions of Mozart were fit to be played to 
him, has a more humorous element in it than the 
philosopher himself suspected. 

THE fashion of following ugliness 
in art has pervaded music also 
to a considerable extent, though the 
musical critics, it must be admitted, do not afficker 
this perversity of taste so persistently as the art 
critics. Still, it is there, both in the compositions 
and in the criticism, to far too great an extent. 
Strauss was forced upon our notice as a new com- 
poser of importance, though it appears that he 
began his career as a " Kapellmeister" composer, 
and only attained notice when he commenced to 
write inharmonious and formless music. I suspect 
he is a whited sepulchre. If it appears that there 
is some nobility of purpose in his Tod und 
Verklarung, it may be doubted whether this is 
not really an impression derived from the associa- 
tion of ideas suggested by the title. His Till 
Eugenspiegel is the absolute degradation of 
instrumental music ; • his Sinfonia Domestica, 

* Since the above paragraph was written I cut from the 
lucubrations of a ** musical critic " (!) in a daily paper a re- 
mark about not comparing Sir £. Elgar " with great symphonic 
writers like Beethoven and Richard Strauss.'' The idiot who 
wrote this sentence no doubt thought it a very smart and 
*< up-to-date " remark. What kind of perception could a man 
have of the detailed finish even of Beethoven's instrumental 
compositions, not to speak of their intellectual suggestiveness, 
to have instituted such a shameless comparison ? 
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after reading what is called an "analysis" of it 
in a programme sheet, I refused to hear, being of 
opinion that the glorious art of instrumental 
music was meant for more intellectual purposes. 
The course which musical taste has taken of late 
years is not badly symbolised by the programmes 
of the London Philharmonic Society. In former 
years this was no doubt too conservative an insti- 
tution, but they gave concerts which were a 
delight, and they were not afraid of giving one 
too much. Of late years they rushed to the other 
extreme, and everything was advertised as new — 
** first time in this country," and so on. The 
result has been, that instead of coming away from 
their concerts with the mind full of beautiful 
sound, one came away too often with a headache 
from the effects of the noisy Slavonic symphonies 
heard " for the first time," and hoping it would be 
the last time. It is all very well for musicians 
and musical critics, who are always at it, to find 
the great classical compositions hackneyed ; but it 
should be remembered that concerts are not given 
for them, but for the ordinary amateur lover of 
music, who wants to hear the great works given 
voice to from time to time, well as he may know 
them. Produce new works by all means from 
time to time, but produce them because they are 
good, not because they are new. The result of 
the London Philharmonic Society's policy was, in 
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my own and another case known to me, to drive 
away old subscribers of many years' standing, who 
found no longer any joy in the performances. 

It maybe suspected that music is in her decline 
at present, though the new school are so rampant 
with their claims to be putting new life into her. 
The deficiency of beauty and spontaneity is most 
painfully remarkable in the compositions of the 
younger school of English composers, who in one 
sense have thoroughly mastered their craft — they 
have nothing to learn from Germany now ; but 
who seem, with a few occasional exceptions, to be 
wholly deficient in inspiration and in the gift of 
melody, which, in fact, is apparently not even 
sought after or desired. Clever their compositions 
undoubtedly gre, but they all smell of the lamp. 
And even Brahms, that Triton among the 
minnows of the modern school, has many pages 
of terrible longueurs^ of vain repetitions of phrases 
without obvious plan or interest. Want of clear- 
ness of form is one of the things that strikes one 
most in comparing the new music with the old. 
The new men never seem certain of what they 
are going to do, or seem to be constantly on the 
verge of catching some element of beauty which 
always eludes them. 

One of the most curious examples of the 
indifference to beauty in music is in respect 
of the treatment accorded tQ certain works of 
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Mendelssohn's. His Italian Symphony, if not 
altogether very virile, is a work of pure and 
unadulterated beauty from beginning to end — the 
beauty of inspiration, not of contrivance. Yet 
people will hardly condescend to listen to it now, 
and critics speak of it in a half-hearted manner as 
a work which perhaps does not deserve to be 
entirely forgotten. Now Mendelssohn wrote 
another symphony called the Reformation, which 
he himself (a very sane critic of his own 
works) judged to be not worth publishing. It 
was unearthed after his death, and received at the 
time with some disappointment from the then 
host of Mendelssohn-worshippers. Why is it 
now the only one which Herr Richter will recog- 
nise and conduct? Apparently simply because 
it is not beautiful. Mendelssohn was quite right 
about it ; it is what he used to call a '' rebellious " 
composition — angular, forced, and deficient in 
spontaneity. Therefore there seems to be an 
idea that it is a work of superior importance, 
worth being played at concerts of the elect. In 
fact, in all that makes the essence and soul of 
music, the composer's two other symphonies are 
far superior; but they are neglected because, 
instead of forced construction, they have spon- 
taneous beauty, and that is supposed with the 
modern school of critics to be a sign of weakness. 
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The Nude TT seems exceedingly difficult to 
Figure in X get English men and women — 
Art' women especially — to realise that a 

nude figure in painting or sculpture stands in quite 
a different position to the question of decorum from 
that of the naked figure in real life. The middle 
class especially, the commercial class, are quite 
hopeless on this point. The coarser natures among 
them may occasionally betray a satyr-like interest 
in nude paintings from the least desirable point of 
view ; the more respectable and clean-minded of 
the same class regard them as possibly very 
beautiful in their way, '*but not things, you know, 
that we would wish to have in our house " ; * 
and I suppose the feeling among the artisan class 
is much the same, or perhaps stronger. Among 
the upper classes there is, of course, a very great 
advance in perception on this point during the 
last twenty years ; but you will still find ladies 
who will go round an exhibition passing over 

* I got an amusing light on both sides of the middle-class 
attitude when looking at M. Rochegrosse's picture, at the 
Salon, of the " Queen of Sheba's Visit to Solomon," where the 
queen is richly though rather scantily draped, while her train 
is borne by two girls untroubled with drapery. I heard an 
English girl's voice behind me, distinctly a ** middle-class " 
voice, praising the beauty of the Queen of Sheba, to which 
another girl's voice replied : ** Uncle Edward says he likes the 
two behind much better." To this came the answer, in a very 
prim style : <' I don't think Uncle Edward is a proper person 
for you to go about with i " 
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pointedly any nude picture, and avoiding any 
remark on it, as something not quite proper to 
notice or speak of. And I was told by a well- 
known dealer who had sold to a lady a remark- 
ably fine life - size nude figure, which had been 
much admired at the Academy, that she had 
parted with it again in deference to her lady 
friends, one of whom wrote : " You know, dear 

Mrs. , I cannot come to see you while you 

have that picture in the room." The picture in 
question was one with no intellectual signification, 
certainly ; but, on the other hand, it was entirely 
without sensuous suggestiveness ; it was simply a 
highly-finished and very complete study of 
corporeal beauty, with a certain decorative set- 
ting. But the fact of its representing an unclothed 
but somewhat idealised human figure rendered it 
shocking to the lady's friends. 

Now, all this is pardy the result of a want 
of perception of the objects of art — that is to say, 
a want of mental culture in one direction ; but it 
implies also a want of consideration as to the 
distinction between art and nature, and also as to 
the real philosophy, if one may so call it, of dress. 
Take the last point first In a northern climate 
we require dress, in the first instance, for warmth. 
There are other reasons, which will occur to every 
one, why civilised men and women could not 

decorously live an indoor artificial life without 
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clothing to some extent ; though, as we see from 
the painting of Egyptian ladies seated at an 
entertainment, in the British Museum, in a hot 
climate this requirement of dress was reduced to 
very small dimensions, even in a highly civilised 
society; dimensions which in the modern world 
would be considered exceedingly indecorous. 
Yet even with us the extent of dress demanded 
by decorum is partly relative, and varies accord- 
ing to circumstance. A young lady will walk 
quite composedly down the beach in a bathing 
dress, without any feeling of immodesty, who 
would be shocked at the very idea of appearing in 
the same dress in the drawing-room ; so that the 
rule of modesty in dress is obviously largely an 
affair of convention. But there is a third reason 
for dress which seems to be overlooked, but which 
is more important than is generally recognised, 
viz., that most of us, in this modern artificial life, 
are not show figures. Only a minority of men 
and women, even In youth, would look finer out 
of their clothes than in them ; and then there is 
age, and, alas ! too often, corpulence (though I 
believe the latter misfortune is mostly people's 
own fault, for not following a healthy scheme of 
life), which make an end of what original 
corporeal beauty there was. If all men were 
noble-looking and all women beautiful, and if we 
could all remain perpetually young, it is probable 
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that there would be a good deal less shrinking 
from the display of the unadorned figure than 
there is at present. There is a robustious picture 
by the German painter Makart, once much 
popularised by shop-window engravings, repre- 
senting some imperial personage riding in pro- 
cession into a city, with his horse led by four 
naked ladies, and it was said that four well-known 
Society beauties of the day had sat to Makart for 
the picture — "of course only for the heads," 
every one said; but there was a mischievous 
report spread that when the ladies found how 
much the figures were admired, they were rather 
anxious to have it discreetly hinted that they had 
posed for what Trilby called "the altogether." 
The story may not be true ; I should hesitate to 
call it improbable. 

The sum of it is that the general use of clothes 
being enjoined by climate, by considerations of 
decorum in general life, and by the fact that most 
of us are not beautiful enough to pass muster 
unadorned, there has grown up a popular idea 
as to the inherent impropriety of the human 
figure being seen under any circumstances, which 
is absurdly exaggerated, and is really the note of 
a coarse rather than a refined nature. Most 
readers will remember how finely this is suggested 
in the Odyssey, where it is only the inferior hand- 
maidens who run away in silly and over-acted 
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confusion at the sight of the shipwrecked and 
naked Ulysses ; while Nausicaa, the real lady of 
the party, merely inquires, composedly and with 
dignity, if she can render him any assistance. The 
way in which many ladies, if in a boat, for instance* 
they come unexpectedly on some youths bathing 
in the river, will purse up their mouths and look 
resolutely down into the boat or another way, as 
if the spectacle were something too shocking for 
them to recognise (and if the naked figure is out 
of place in a furnished interior, it is splendidly in 
place amid the setting of open-air nature), is really 
not only absurd but vulgar ; Nausicaa would have 
set them a better example. But this idea of the 
impropriety of nudity being generally accepted, it 
is supposed that, the actual figure being improper, 
its representation in painting must be improper. 
This is the second fallacy. Sculpture, of course, 
is a mere conventional art, and has no realism; 
but the fact is, that neither has painting. Any of 
the ''British Matron" school of critics ought to 
see, if they had any eyes, that painters do not 
paint the realistic nude; that they paint an idealised 
nude, based on life, but not professing to exactly 
imitate life ; and that the valid objections to nudity 
in everyday life do not, in any case, apply to the 
painted semblance. 

But to come to the essential point, which is the 
one least understood of all, why is the nude figure 
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to be used at all in art, if it is tabooed in real life ? 
Because it is the most abstract and idealised 
medium of the expression of thought and energy in 
sculpture and painting. All costume (except that 
kind of idealised costume which is commonly 
called *Mrapery") partakes of the accidental and 
non-essential ; the figure represents the universal 
and the essential. In sculpture this is especially 
the case; that severe and monumental art is 
almost thrown away on the accidental and arbi- 
trary details of costume, its highest powers and 
its true function are only realised in the expression 
of abstract thought through the medium of the 
modelled figure. Painting, of course, has a much 
wider field, and can afford to deal largely with 
scenes and costumes of real life. But even in 
painting there can be no doubt that the highest 
achievement of the art of the painter, even apart 
from poetic suggestion, lies in the painting of 
the nude figure, just as the study of it in the 
Life School forms his highest and most impera- 
tive training ; * and the highest possibility of 
ideal conception in painting is furnished by the 
human figure itself, either nude or in combina- 
tion with idealised drapery, and released from 

* Mr. Peter Graham, in a letter quoted in Hamerton's 
Inography, told the latter that one principal cause of his 
failure in painting landscape lay in his not having had a 
painter's usual training in figure-drawing, which was the basis 
of all power in drawing and composition. 
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the prosaic incidents of actual life and costume : 
and those who cannot understand that cannot 
understand art Viewed in this light, the prattle 
about impropriety becomes simply foolish and 
contemptible. 

On the other hand, it must be said that painters 
are not without reproach in regard to the treat- 
ment of the nude figure — the reproach of 
occasional vulgarity at all events (not to use 
a harsher term). They incur that reproach when, 
with the joint object of showing their ability in 
painting the figure and of producing something 
which will catch the public eye, they paint such 
a picture as M. Lerolle exhibited one year at the 
New Salon, of a naked lady in a chair before her 
bath, amid the most realistic surroundings, and 
with two servants standing before her offering her 
toilet unguents, &c Such a picture deserves to 
be called indecent, besides involving the absurdity 
of representing a lady as stripping herself before 
her domestics, which no English lady, at all 
events, would do. That is one instance, too, of 
the occasional sin of painters in forcing the intro- 
duction of the nude figure under improbable 
circumstances, just for the sake of painting it ; an 
example of a more serious kind is that preposter- 
ous picture of the late Mr. Calderon s (one of the 
really bad purchases of the Chantrey Trustees), 

in which, from an absurd misreading of the 
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history, he showed St. Elizabeth " stripped " in 
the literal sense, and kneeling at an altar before a 
kind of sympathising committee of ecclesiastics. 
I call that picture indecent, because it represents 
what in actual fact would have been indecent,'* 
and what every one who knows anything of the 
feeling of the mediaeval Church in regard to the 
proprieties must know to have been a perfectly 
impossible incident. I sympathise entirely with 
the indignation which was expressed about the 
picture by Roman Catholic correspondents in the 
papers at the time it was first exhibited, and I 
think it ought to be removed from the Tate 
Gallery, as a gross misrepresentation of history. 
Then there are the eternal " Lady Godiva's," 
mostly painted not with any sympathetic feeling 
for the lady's position, but merely as an excuse 
for a nude figure. There ought to be a tax on 
** Lady Godiva " pictures, to put a stop to what is 
only a form of vulgarity ; for to gloat over the 
nudity of Lady Godiva as a mere figure-study is 
really rather like playing the part of Peeping 
Tom. Another sin of painters consists in 
exhibiting mere matter-of-fact nude studies and 
labelling them for exhibition with the names of 
gods, goddesses, and nymphs in antique l^end 
— Mercury, Venus, Andromeda, and what not. 

* I quite recognise that the painter did not mean it so ; he 
was merely stupid. 
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Painters have no business to vulgarise legendary 
figures by tacking their names to mere studies of 
craftsmanship ; if they want to paint Greek gods 
and goddesses they should do so in earnest — 
endeavour to give us a new and poetic conception, 
not a mere Life School study. 

There is no objection, however, to the exhibi- 
tion of mere studies of the nude figure, with no 
suggestion of subject, as long as they have 
pictorial quality, and do not pretend to be what 
they are not ; more especially when represented in 
open-air light and in connection with natural 
surroundings, with which, as already observed, 
the naked figure is so admirably in harmony. 
Thus Mr. Tuke's numerous pictures of youths 
bathing are fine and interesting works, always 
well composed, and showing us the healthy human 
body in picturesque relation with sunlight and 
water. These are more true and frank pictures 
than Fred Walker s finely composed work " The 
Bathers," which is somewhat too artificial in 
grouping and in the quasi-Greek treatment of 
clothes and towels doing duty for drapery, to give 
a true impression of life ; on a larger scale it 
would make a fine decorative picture, but it is not 
real life. The exhibition of good studies of the 
nude figure has this again (always supposing that 
they have pictorial quality, without which they 

have no claim to exhibition), that it represents a 
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standard of healthy development ; reminds us of 
what our bodies ought to be and were intended 
to be ; and may, with the young, be an influence 
towards the development and preservation of a 
healthy body. When Mr. Godward's "Campaspe" 
was exhibited at the Academy, it seemed to me 
that it might not unsuitably be hung in a Ladies' 
Gymnasium, as an illustration of the beauty of 
perfect condition. Moreover, a well - composed 
nude study may have a poetic suggestion even 
uncontemplated by the artist There are few sets 
of drawings more interesting to turn over than 
Mulready's Life Studies at the South Kensington 
Museum ; they are full of a kind of unconscious 
poetry of pose and feeling. 

There is, lastly, the question, usually kept out 
of sight by the public, of the means whereby alone 
nude studies, poetic or prosaic, can be produced. 

Whence 
Picked he up practice ? By what evidence 
Did he unhandsomely become adept 
In simulating bodies ? How except 
By actual sight of such ? 

The general public, however, seldom put the 
question of Furini's critics ; they do not think of 
it ; and well-meaning people, with little knowledge 
of art, are often exceedingly shocked when it is 
brought home to them that not only nude pictures, 
but all figure pictures of serious intent, require 
study from the living figure as a preliminary. 
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The male model they can understand and allow 
for, but that women should act as nude models 
seems to them at variance with every idea of 
modesty and morality. "Would you like your 
sister to do that ? " was the argument I heard used 
once, and supposed to be conclusive. The answer 
to that is — " No ; no more would a man in a 
certain position in life like his sister to hire her- 
self out as a cook or a housemaid " ; it is not a 
lady's trade, not for hire at all events; though 
there is the charming story, which one hopes is 
true, of the beautiful Italian duchess who offered 
herself as a model to Titian when the great 
painter spoke of the difficulty of finding perfectly 
beautiful figures to paint from, and silenced the 
objections of her attendant ladies by saying that 
she thought it an honour to assist so great an 
artist in his work. Artists, of course, accept the 
system as a necessity of their art, and would 
probably refuse to consider the question of pro- 
priety, as beside the point ; the thing has to be, 
and there's an end. But I do not think it can be 
quite put aside in this easy-going manner. If it 
were the truth, as many outsiders seem to think, 
that a woman must have lost all sense of modesty 
before consenting to become a model, it would be 
a serious question whether painting and sculpture 
ought to be kept up at that cost. But is it 
necessarily so ? We come back to the instance 
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of the girl in the bathing-dress again. A girl 
who came and sat down in the drawing-room in 
a swimming-costume, with her legs bare, would 
be considered as having outraged all sense of pro- 
priety : yet she wears it in the proper place with 
general acceptation. Is it not a parallel case? 
The woman posing as a model displays her natural 
form for a special purpose, perfectly laudable in it- 
self. It does not follow that she gives up modesty 
and virtue in connection with other scenes and 
duties in life. And then we may revert to what 
was suggested just now, that modern social habits 
of dress have led to an exaggerated notion as to 
the essential impropriety of nakedness. That a 
human being should be seen by another undressed 
is not really such a very dreadful thing, if you 
come to think of it in a reasonable light. It all 
depends on the where and the why. 

As to the more serious question, whether the 
employment of female models leads to immo- 
rality, I am not sufficiently behind the scenes to 
be able to say. I am afraid there is little doubt 
that in Paris the ** model " life is connected with 
a good deal of immorality. My impression is 
that in England the best class of artists are rather 
particular about the character of the models they 
employ, and would not like to have a woman of 
loose character in their studios. But if there be 

immorality connected with the profession of an 
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artist's model, it is not the fault of Art. There is 
absolutely no reason in the nature of things why 
it should be so. The profession or trade, which- 
ever you call it, of a *' model," may be a perfectly 
honourable and useful one, and would be esteemed 
so if people would only get over their acquired 
and exaggerated prudery as to the wickedness of 
nudity. 

THERE is a delightful story, 

ot i^a. ^^^"^ ""^ ^^'^^^ ^^'^ ^ P^^'" 

by Jules Breton, of Theodore Rous- 

Painting. ^^^^ being asked by a woodman in 

the forest, when he was engaged in 
painting an oak tree, **why he was making the 
oak, when it was made already ? '* That is a 
question which might very well be put to the 
realistic school of landscape-painters. What is the 
object of merely making a more or less illusory 
representation of a scene which you can see in its 
reality more completely than any painting can 
give it ? One defence, of course, is that you may 
have been so pleased with the scene that you 
wish to carry away a representation or memorial 
of it, or that some one else may wish for one. 
That is what one may call topographical land- 
scape painting, and has its uses. But that is 
what the general public in our exhibitions most 
care for, even when they have no special know- 
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ledge of or interest in the locality represented. 
What they like» as one may see by the landscapes 
they fasten on, is a landscape painting that looks, 
as they say, "quite real/' It does not really look 
so ; it never can ; if it were set up before the real 
scene, a hundred discrepancies between the actual 
scene and the imitation would be at once apparent. 
But apart from the actual scene, it may give the 
impression of reality. Why is it that this is 
valued by those who have no special interest in 
the locality represented? Apparently it is re- 
garded as a piece of legerdemain ; it is so clever 
of the painter to have made something so like a 
real scene that it looks as if you could walk into it 
That is a legitimate object with a scene- 
painter, but it is not the object of the painter's 
art Such an object would never, from his point 
of view, have been worth the trouble necessary to 
attain it, even imperfectly. Landscape-painting 
is in reality a subjective, not an objective art. 
What is it which a spectator of any poetic feeling 
values in looking at an actual landscape? Not 
the fact there are so many trees, of such a shape 
and outline ; rocks of such a colour, &c. Those 
facts can be tabulated in words. What attracts 
and stirs the mind in a scene is what may no 
doubt to a certain extent be expressed in words, 
but not in the shape of a budget of facts. No : 
what impresses the mind is a certain indescrib- 
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able feeling or sentiment which is aroused by the 

contemplation of the scene, one knows not how or 

why ; it may be in the colour ; it may be in the 

composition ; it may be in both combined ; and it 

may affect two minds in a different sense. Set 

two landscape-painters of genius to paint the 

same scene ; you will not find they will paint it 

alike ; the impression it makes on the one will be 

different from that which it makes on the other. 

What the landscape-painter suggests on canvas is 

the mood of his Qwn mind as affected by the 

scene. If he has no poetic feeling in himself 

there will be none in his picture. There is a 

secondary interest, also, in the manner in which 

the painter uses his materials to indicate what is 

before him. A tree painted by Corot would be 

quite differently handled on canvas from the same 

tree painted by Harpignies. That is part of the 

interest of landscape-painting — more or less of all 

painting; the idiosyncrasy of method of the 

painter. In a completely realistic art (were such 

a thing possible) all that would disappear, and 

landscapes would be no more interesting than 

photographs. What is the reason for the dulness 

and lack of interest of a collection of photographs, 

whether of landscape or figures or both combined, 

as compared with paintings of the same subjects ? 

There is the lack of colour, of course ; but the 

result would be just the same if we could photo- 
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graph colour ; and we may eliminate the colour 
element by comparing the photographs with 
drawings or brushwork in black and white : the 
inferior interest of the photographs will be just as 
obvious. Why ? Because there is no mind be- 
hind them. What we see, or ought to see, in 
landscape is the mood or sentiment of the 
painter. 

Landscapes which are very remarkable for 
apparent exactitude and realism of detail only 
show that the painter was taken up with the prose 
of the scene instead of with its poetry. 

Careful studies of detail are, indeed, often made 
by great landscape-painters — Turner made many 
such ; but these are for the training of the hand 
and the eye in the power of execution and obser- 
vation : they are a means, not an end in 
themselves. 

IT is a curious instance of the irony 
which often lurks in the transmu- 
Ancient and ^ , i i r m- 

Modem tations of language, that the familiar 

expression **a chivalrous man" is, if 

we translate it into its Saxon equivalent, a "horsey 

man " ; an expression suggesting very different 

associations from those now connected with the 

French form of the word. The latter takes us 

back to a time when the qualities of courage, 

nobility of mind, and readiness to succour the 
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oppressed (especially of the weaker sex), were 
supposed to be the special property of the knights, 
who spent most of their time on horseback. It 
would seem, however, that even in those olden 
days the ideal knight showed some rather realistic 
traits of human weakness, and could occasionally 
emulate his modern namesake in the matter of a 
stroke of business in horseflesh. Take for instance, 
Malory's account of the stranger knight who 
moralised over the sleeping Sir Lancelot. This 
good knight, having been healed of his sickness 
by the blessed influence of the Sangreal, which 
supernaturally moved out of the chapel in which 
it was secreted and appeared to him to reward 
him for his holiness, proceeded to marvel how 
it was that Sir Lancelot, who was known to be in 
quest of the holy vessel, had no power to arise 
when the object of his search was close to him : 

" I dare right well say," said the squire, « that he dwelleth 
in some deadly sin whereof he was never confessed." " By 
my faith," said the knight, <* whosoever he be, he is unhappy, 
for, as I deem, he is of the Fellowship of the Round Table, the 
which is entered into the quest of the Sangreal." 

But, alas ! what was the end of these edifying 
reflections ? 

" Sir," said the squire, " I have brought all your arms, save 
your helm and your sword, and therefore by my assent now 
may ye take this knight's helm and his sword." And so he 
did ; and when he was clean armed he took Sir Lancelot's 
horse (/or hi uxta bttter than his own), and so departed. 
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Apparently it was considered that there was no 
crime in robbing a sinful man. The morality of 
the modern law courts is doubtless more logical. 
Yet, however uncouthly some of the details of the 
age of chivalry may read to the modem eye, there 
is something in the chivalric ideal, taken en masse 
and without considering it too curiously, which 
appeals strongly to the imagination, and even in 
some sort compels our moral sympathy. The 
stories in which its leading ideas are embodied 
give us at least a hint of a life in which to dis- 
tinguish oneself by daring deeds of one kind or 
another was a sine qud non ; when to risk one's 
life in a good cause, without any thought of reward 
save the honour of dying for it, was a perfectly 
natural and matter-of-course proceeding ; when it 
was a point of honour to seek adventures, and a 
man was thought very little of who did not manage 
to find them ; when courtesy to a foe after he was 
overcome was as much a part of the whole duty of 
man as vigour in the prosecution of the combat 
while it lasted — ** for a knight without mercy is 
without worship." It might not be impossible 
even to draw what preachers call " practical ap- 
plications" from some of the minor details of 
chivalric annals. The Hedonists of the day might 
field something to the point, perhaps, in the 
example of Sir Lancelot, who, though he made a 
sad lapse afterwards in the matter of Guinevere, 
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refused in earlier life even to be a wedded man, 
not in order to live more luxuriously at his club, 
but because ** then must I couch with her and 
leave arms and tournaments, battles and adven- 
tures." The behaviour of Sir Pelleas when he 
found his sworn lady-love Ettarre sleeping with 
Sir Gawaine, and laying his naked sword across 
them as a silent witness to the faithless couple 
that he knew of their transgression and had had 
them in his power, rode away in much sorrow but 
without a word, has a dignity and reticence which 
compares favourably with the proceedings of our 
Divorce Courts, and the patronage accorded to the 
newspapers which report their proceedings most 
fiilly. 

And this leads us to the question, how far are 
the best characteristics of the chivalric spirit pos- 
sible or existent in the life of our own day? 
There seem to be three senses in which they are 
possible, though under altered conditions. The 
first is in the spirit of courtesy and devotion to 
woman, and readiness to shield and protect her, 
which is a direct legacy from mediaeval chivalry, 
and probably had no existence in human society 
before the mediaeval period. This is still largely 
illustrated in modem life, and it is significant of its 
historic descent that,as it was in mediaeval times the 
special characteristic of a knight, so it is in modern 
days one of the special characteristics of a gentle- 
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man. Allowing for occasional exceptions in either 
direction, one cannot but see that in the main this 
feeling of chivalry to woman develops in propor- 
tion as we rise in the social scale. It seems to 
have little existence among the lower classes ; a 
little more among the trading class ; but it is for 
the most part a point of honour in the upper 
class. The position has of course been compli- 
cated of late years by the apparition of the " new 
woman/' who advertises her capability to take 
care of herself and to owe nothing to the male ; 
but, though very self-asserting, she is really not a 
very pervading or important factor in modem life. 
What does strike one is that there is little now of 
that rapt and romantic devotion to a woman which 
characterised the love-lyrics of the Elizabethan 
age (perhaps the most chivalrous period of English 
history). Such passages as this : 

Since first I saw your face, I resolved 
To honour and renown you ; 

or this : 

The merchant bows unto the seaman's star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes, 

Yet still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes : 

these, and a score of other passages of glorious 
hyperbole which might be cited, go to a larger 

music than we are used to hear nowadays. Some 
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of our greatest modern writers have felt this ; 
Tennyson, for instance : 

To love one lady only, cleave to her. 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; 

and Thackeray, who makes George Warrington 
say to Pendennis, " I liked you from the first, 
youngster, because you were a man who could 
have a great unreasonable passion for a woman." 
But it is not the general view even of the higher 
class of Englishmen at the present day. We have 
to a melancholy extent Americanised our daily 
journalism of late years ; have we also American- 
ised our love affairs ? I use the word not with 
any offensive intent (I suppose the best Americans 
will admit that their journalism is not an institu- 
tion to be very proud of), but in recollection of 
what I was told by a lady who had spent some 
months in American Society, that it seemed to her 
that such a thing as a strong passion for one 
adored object hardly existed ; that a young man 
had usually a large acquaintance among a number 
of fair friends, with all of whom he was on excellent 
terms ; and that when eventually he married one 
of them it hardly seemed to matter which, and 
was almost determined by chance or convenience 
of neighbourhood. A good many of the current 
novels of American life, by American writers, seem 

more or less to bear this out. In England we 
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have hardly got as far as this ; but even with us 
the idea of what used to be called a ** romantic 
attachment " or an absorbing passion seems to be 
regarded as a very questionable expenditure of 
enthusiasm. I remember being a good deal im- 
pressed, many years ago, by a play entitled A/i 
for Her (partly founded on *• A Tale of Two 
Cities "), in which the late Mr. Clayton acted with 
considerable power the part of a raui^ whose one 
redeeming quality was his devotion to a woman 
whom he loved and honoured, though she loved 
another man ; and who, after various minor sacri- 
fices on her behalf, gives up his life to secure the 
safety of the favoured lover. I felt that I had 
for once seen something in a London theatre that 
appealed to one's higher emotions. But I got no 
sympathy on the subject ; every one to whom I 
mentioned it ruled it out of order, as an absurd 
exaggeration ; no man would sacrifice himself in 
that way for a woman. Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
however, has drawn a fine picture of a chivalrous 
character in her hero in " Lady Rose's Daughter," 
who at the last moment interferes to save the 
woman he loves from sacrificing her honour to a 
selfish lover, and persuades her to marry him 
and accept the shelter of his name, without the 
least promise of love from her. I heard it objected 
that so fine a man would not have married a 

woman who to his knowledge had all but lost 
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herself with another man ; I reply that he married 
her because he felt that he was the one person 
who could save her ; it is not so stated in so many 
words in the book, but that is the obvious in- 
ference, and it is a noble touch, quite above the 
ordinary standard of modern fiction.* 

In connection with the attitude of man towards 
woman it is worth note how completely opposed 
to chivalric feeling, ancient or modem, is the 
style in which love is written about, and women 
are painted, by some of the modern school of 
poets and artists, to whom women seem to be 
not so much " ladies " as ** females." Albert 
Moore's women are simply beautiful dolls, desti- 
tute of all intellectual expression ; Rossetti's red- 
lipped women represent only sensuous develop- 
ment. Tennyson's *' Maud," by the cedar-tree, 
singing 

A martial song like a trumpet's call ! 

« « « • • 

Maud in the light of her youth and her grace. 
Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot die- 
she is the true woman of modern chivalry, worthy 
of the love of a chivalrous man. As to all the 
stuff about ** Lady Venus," and '* empurpled lips " 
and " flaming hair," and ** eyes filled with inef- 
fable desire," which has become a nauseous cant 

* Compare Browning's sculptor, Jules, in " Pippa Passes " : 
Here is a woman with utter need of me. 
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that every verse-scribbler can imitate, what is it 
all, in truth, but the literature of caterwauling, 
elaborated by 

Some Dularete, drunk with truths and wine. 
Grown bestial, dreaming how become divine.* 

The second possible modern form of chivalry 
is that which consists in a readiness to act from 
unselfish motives and with indifference to self- 
interest ; a chivalry as genuine as that of the 
ancient knighthood, and requiring no romantic 
machinery to carry it out Its essence lies 
not merely in not taking advantage of another 
man, but in a careless indifference to one's own 
legitimate interests where they do not involve 
anything higher than mere temporal gain or loss* 
And here the look-out is very bad. Was there 
ever a time when the money value of everything 
was counted as it is now ? when there is such a 
craving to give the least possible and make the 
most possible out of it ; when the idea of self- 
interest as the one moving spring of action is so 
generally accepted that men who do not adopt 
that principle of action, who count the worth of 
an action rather than the return it will bring 
them, are actually looked upon, not infrequently, 
as people who have some deeper game of their 
own which they are clever enough to mask 

♦ " Sorddlo." 
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under this appearance of weakness or folly ? The 
readiness to help those who want help, even when 
it involves taking the weaker side, is a Quixotic 
virtue now ; and perhaps there is no more cha- 
racteristic distinction between the radically 
chivalrous and the radically unchivalrous man 
than their behaviour when asked for their assist- 
ance in anything : the readiness of the former 
to do all he can as soon as he knows that the 
object is a good one : the cautious way in which 
the latter considers first how it will affect his own 
pocket or repute, and promises to promise to help 
** if he can see his way to it " ; that is, if he comes 
to the conclusion that he cannot lose anything 
by it So far from men being ashamed of such 
a motive of action, it is often openly boasted of 
I had a story from a man who had been a can- 
didate for a professional post in connection with 
a public body, for which he was very well fitted. 
He called on an influential member of the body 
to ask for his support, and was told, not that his 
character or testimonials were insufficient, but — 
** I have never done any business with you, sir ; 
I help those who help me." This, which may 
be called ** Vestryman's chivalry," seems to be 
the kind most in vogue now, and a sad sign of 
the times it is. 

The practice of conferring the time-honoured 

order of knighthood, once the reward of noble 
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deeds, for no apparent qualification but that of 
having made money, is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the day. Many years ago, I suppose 
when the creating of ** City Knights " first became 
common, there appeared a little satirical poem on 
the subject in Blackwood, some lines of which 
stuck in my boyish memory : 

Sir Moses, Sir Aaron, Sir Jamramajee, 

Two stockjobbing Jews and a shropping Parsee, 

Have girt on the armour of old chii^ee — 

and the poem went on to describe the bewilder- 
ment of these stockjobbing knights, supposing 
some one should ask them by what deeds of 
valour or devotion they had earned this distinc- 
tion: 

True, with << bulls " and with " bears " we have battled our 

cause, 
But the bulls had no horns and the bears had no paws ; 
And our highest adventures of courage and pluck 
Have achieved but the glory of " laming " a " duck." ♦ 

The third characteristic of the chivalrous spirit, 
now as in the mediaeval time, lies in the readiness 
to fight for a cause ; not necessarily with the 
weapons of the flesh, but in whatever arena and 
with whatever weapons the cause seems to require. 

* A " lame duck," apparently, was a man who could not 
pay his dividends on the Stock Exchange. I do not know 
whether the phrase is obsolete now. It is used in " Vanity 
Fair ** — old Mr. Osborne telling George, '< I will have no lame 
duck's daughter in my &mily." 
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There is too prevalent an idea now, fostered by 
the modern philanthropist, that all kind of fighting 
is to be deprecated. Philanthropy wants the lion 
to lie down with the lamb ; forgetting that, though 
that is very comfortable for the lamb, it is dis- 
tinctly dull for the lion, who has some claim to 
consideration. Chivalry recognises that man is a 
fighting animal, and there will always be some- 
thing to fight for. What is the use of fighting ? 
says Philanthropy. What is the use of anything ? 
if it comes to that But chivalry is not utilitarian. 
We can see that in the ancient records also. In 
the " Morte d' Arthur *' Aries, the cowherd, brings 
one of his sons to Arthur, beseeching the king to 
make him a knight, and being asked why, 
replies : 

I shall tell you that I had thirteen sons, and all they will 
fall to what labour I put them to ; but this child will do no 
labour for me, for anything that my wife or I do, but always 
will he be shooting or casting darts, and glad for to see battles, 
and to behold knights, and always day and night he desireth 
of me to be made a knight. 

He saw, in fact, that there was more in life 
than merely the things that people choose to call 
** useful." Part of the glory of the chivalrous ideal 
lies in its sublime inutility. It recognises that life is 
something more than a sum in arithmetic. 

Were I asked to point to the highest and most 

complete type of the modern chivalric ideal, I 

would sum it up in one name — Gordon. 
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AM, thank Heaven! no poli- 
tician, save in the sense of 
feeling a very deep interest in the future 
welfare and greatness of my country. It seems 
to me that nothing brings out the littleness of 
human character so much as devotion to party 
politics. At the period of a general election, 
especially, such as we have recently passed 
through, the constant employment of exaggera- 
tions or misrepresentations of fact, of mutual 
recrimination, of the imputation of base motives 
to candidates on the other side, or to the leaders 
of the opposite party, forms a spectacle which it 
is not pleasant to contemplate. And in the 
present crisis the worst of it is, that to have a 
deep interest in the welfare of your country 
appears to be considered the last kind of feeling 
which should characterise a politician ; almost 
the general consent of the party now in power 
seems to be, to belittle their own country and 
to take the side of and support every one who 
speaks ill of or tries to injure her ; and the first 
step has been taken in reducing her armaments 
when she is not unlikely, at no distant time, to 
need all the defences she can muster. It is 
an almost monstrous spectacle, this policy of self- 
effacement and national suicide carried out amid 
the acclamations of people who will perhaps one 

day find out their mistake when it is too late. If I 
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can place myself at all in politics, I am by natural 
turn of mind a Liberal ; but this Liberalism is not 
of the right breed. My object in referring to 
the subject, however, is to point out how it 
appears to a member of a Republican country, by 
a quotation from a letter written to the Times by 
an American, in reference to Mr. Bryce and his 
visit to America, at a time when the Conservative 
party were in office. If this book should be read 
at all, one use of it may be to draw further atten- 
tion to a criticism by a Republican which it would 
be well if English Liberals would lay to heart. 
The writer, Mr. G. Preston Clark, said : 

Rightly or wrongly, Mr. James Bryce has been widely quoted 
here as calling Mr. Roosevelt the greatest man in the 
Presidential chair since Washington. Several different reports 
of the Pilgrim luncheon ascribe the same words to him. Now, 
Mr. Bryce is looked upon here as a great authority on things 
American. During the South African War and last week re- 
garding Tibet his utterances against your Government's policy 
have had much weight. Some of us believe in your glorious 
expansion, and know that we could profit in our new posses- 
sions by foUovdng in your steps. But we £ul to see how Mr. 
Bryce can consistently admire President Roosevelt and write 
and speak as he does against British Imperialism. There has 
never been a Premier in England who in his strongest moments 
has approached the policy of our President in his strenuous 
belief in the survival of the fittest. His doctrine is the ex- 
treme of everything that at home Mr. Bryce assails. Wt can 
never umkrsUmd the otHiude of your Opposi^on, that in every 
poUcy loudly places its own country in the wrong. Our patriotism 
forbids it here^ despite our factions. 

American subjects, it is obvious, though they 
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fight desperately about internal politics, will not 
go the length of trying to damn their own country. 
Our Liberal, or rather Radical, party, seem to be 
the only political party in the world who adopt 
that as a programme. And the worst of it is, 
that it is all done under the pretence of the highest 
political virtue. One wonders what other nations 
think of it. That pretence of reducing our ship- 
building, as an example in disarmament, was one 
of the silliest things ever done. It was no real 
move in the direction of disarmament; it was 
only a partial reduction of present expenditure 
for the sake of showing a policy of economy ; a 
kind of economy which may turn out to be the 
dearest ever indulged in. Tennyson uttered the 
wish, or the warning : 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Thro' craven fears of being great. 

As matters go at present, it seems only too likely 
that he spoke prophetically. 

IT is a poor-spirited question, if 
meant seriously ; a cynical one, 
j^. . ^ „ if merely thrown out as an apple of 

discord for quidnuncs to contend over. 
If it were meant seriously, one might ask — was the 
fool never in love ? And isn't that by itself worth 

having lived for? Not to speak of the enjoy- 
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ment of literature and art, and the scenery of 
earth and the heavens, and sunrise and sunset. 
There is something wanting in any one who can 
seriously put such a question to himself or to his 
fellow-men. J. Stuart Mill, in his ** Autobio- 
graphy," mentions that his father, James Mill, 
thought life **a poor thing at the best"; that 
there was something in the first dawn of it to a 
young mind, but that the glamour of it soon wore 
off (I am quoting only the general sentiment, not 
the exact words). James Mill's own character, 
as far as we can read it from his son's account, 
might furnish sufficient explanation for this 
pessimist view of life. He was a hard, cold 
intellect, neither loving nor loveable ; he seems 
to have had no enthusiasms. Such natures age 
quickly. So also do those who burn away too 
quickly, in mad waste, their powers of mind and 
body, ** dissipate " (in a double sense of the 
word) their capacities for the enjoyment' of life. 
To such, indeed, it is no wonder if, in the tragic 
line of Byron (who had too good reason to 
know) — 

The mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 
down. 

Those, too, who are content to absorb their life 
in the mechanical details of business till they have 
no eye or brain for anything brighter or more 
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stimulating, who plod their "long mechanic 
pacings to and fro," tiU 

They die not, nerer having lived, but cease — 

to these also life can hardly be worth living ; 
they live from habit 

Wordsworth, who was none of these, ^but as 
truly a poet in heart as ever lived, has left, however, 
a melancholy note in his '' Intimations of Immor- 
tality : " 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

There is, no doubt, in youth, a certain magic 
and glamour about nature and about love and 
friendship which we can remember, while con- 
scious that we feel somewhat more soberly in 
our later life ; yet I cannot help thinking that 
Wordsworth, perhaps from some cause in his own 
temperament, has rather exaggerated the change ; 
at least, that loss of enthusiasm and of keen in- 
terest in the beauty of the world is by no means 
an inevitable accompaniment of advancing years. 
I have known people who seemed to have kept 
their keenness of interest and enjoyment of life 
not only into old age, but even almost up to 
the very moment of death. I am older than 
Wordsworth when he wrote that, and my own 
enjoyment of life is as keen as ever. 

It is the world that does it — that dries up the 
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Is Life worth Living ? 

heart ; and by the world I mean all those occupa- 
tions, whether of supposed pleasure or of business, 
which men drop into the habit of following as a 
mere routine, without allowing their aspirations 
to travel beyond. To tjie young who wish to 
keep young, in heart and fancy at all events, I 
would say that there is no medicine for that like 
the love of Nature and Art for their own sakes, and 
of Nature first of all : 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her : 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy. 

And those who trust her and worship at her shrine 
and keep fresh their love for her, will find life 
worth living. 

IN a passage in ** The Bothie o^ 
Tober-na-Vuolich," Clough repre- 
sents his radical hero, Hewson, carried 
away by the fascination of beauty and splendour 
at a ball in a great house where he had been stay- 
ing, as almost tempted to throw overboard his 
Socialist convictions in favour of this blossoming 
of life at the summit of the Social organism : 

Often I find myself saying, old faith and doctrines 

abjuring, 
Into the crucible casting philosophies, facts, convictions — 
Were it not well that the stem should be naked of leaf 

and of tendril, 
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Poverty-stricken, the barest, the dismallest stick of a 

garden, 
Flowerless, leafless, unlovely, for ninety and nine long 

summers. 
So in the hundredth, at least, were bloom for one day at 

the summit. 
So but that fleeting flower were lovely as Lady Maria ? 

Hewson, as we know, recanted to his former 
philosophy of life, married the peasant's daughter 
out of the Bothie (a very exceptional peasant, 
however), and, like Mr. Gig-a-dibs, went off with 
her to New Zealand, where 

He tested his first plough, 
And studied his last chapter of St. John. 

His admiration for the Lady Marias of Society 

was, for him, a passing intoxication of the moment. 

But is there not, in truth, something in the idea ? 

Does not Life, or Society, somewhat resemble the 

plant which has its uncomely roots, its merely 

utilitarian stem, and blossoms into beauty and 

colour at the top ? Such a suggestion, I know, is 

in the eyes of philanthropists of the Socialistic 

school flat blasphemy. They grudge against the 

possession of wealth by a minority of the race, 

while the majority are in more or less comparative 

degrees poor ; they grudge that some should be 

able to lead lives of enjoyment among beautiful 

things, while others are toiling ; their ideal of 

property would be that the land should be divided 

up equally by manhood allotment (as we say 
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The Flower of Life 

''manhood suffrage")* and each, under equal 
conditions, should labour for his own bread. To 
urge that if we made a new start on that basis 
to-morrow, it would not last unchanged for a 
year, though true enough, is not really to the 
point The real question is, what would have 
become of beauty and picturesqueness in an 
allotment-divided land? Where would be the 
wooded parks and the noble mansions which are 
part of the beauty of England ? The mansions 
would be razed, or (still worse) turned into educa- 
tional museums ; the park parcelled out for tillage. 
Would the populace be happier ? Ask the dwellers 
in cottages around a great house and park, 
whether they would like such a change. I think 
they would be against it. The " great house " is 
the centre of their interests ; without their know- 
ing it, perhaps, it is part of the poetry of their 
lives; its annihilation would leave a void that 
nothing else could fill. It is not a mere question 
of the abstract reasonableness of the feudal 
or the federal theory ; it is a question of the 
picturesque of life as against the dead level of uni- 
formity. I can judge partly by my own feelings : 
I am comparatively poor, I never had and never 
shall have a large house and a park, with lawns 
and masses of wood, and the noise of rooks in the 
ancestral trees ; but I love to know that they are 
there — that they are possibilities ; and if I some- 
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times have the opportunity to visit one, I know 
that I enjoy it more than its owners do, probably 
more than if I were myself the owner. There are 
compensations everywhere. 

And then in regard to the human personalities 
themselves, is it not the truth that only at the top 
of the social tree can flourish that fairest flower of 
human life, the beautiful, high-born girl, the 
goddess of the scene ? Were all mankind workers, 
there would be no space for her to blossom in. 
She toils not neither does she spin, it is true ; but 
why should she ? Her ofiice is to be beautiful ; 
she is the fine flower of life, its last and loveliest 
production. 

Let the sons of toil, who form the root and the 
stem of life, be thankful that such a bloom glorifies 
its summit. It is part of the spectacle, after all. 

_ , " I "HE idea that is still prevalent 

Bohemian- I •.! • ■% r 

X with some artists and men of 
ism. 

letters, that the Muses are better 

served by a degage life and costume than amid any 

compliance with ordinary social observances, may 

be true in some instances, but it really depends a 

great deal more on personal idiosyncrasy than on 

any general principle as to reconciling the 

demands of Art and Life. Titian, who was the 

greatest painter of his own or perhaps of any day, 

went through life with the stateliness and pride of 
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a prince ; and Mr. Holman Hunt tells us how 
MiUais, certainly the greatest English painter of 
recent days, from the first abhorred all affectation 
of what some of his fellows supposed to be artist- 
like untidiness or indifference to dress, and was 
always neat and particular in his costume. The 
fact probably is that artists of genius who have 
been Bohemians in dress and manner would have 
been equally so if they had had no genius. 

Bohemianism, especially when unaccompanied 
by real genius, is apt to give itself a great deal of 
swagger about its superiority to the vulgar con- 
ventions of society ; but in reality it is itself a kind 
of vulgarity. It is the result in most cases either 
of affectation — an idea of playing the part of 
genius ; or of laziness — a disinclination to take the 
trouble of being neat and orderly. Even the 
equipment of the dress-coat in the evening is no 
necessary sign of Philistinism, as these untidy 
geniuses do vainly afiirm. A young bachelor 
artist may be excused for roughing it as he 
pleases ; but a married man living with his family 
who is content to sit down to dinner and pass the 
evening with them without having changed the 
clothes he has been working in all day, is rather 
a sloven ; and if the dress is to be changed, it is 
better taste to accept the usual dress than to 
affect singularity. I once heard a man who was 

twitted by a Bohemian fellow-artist with punctili- 
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ousness for always dressing for dinner when 
dining alone with his wife, make this reply : ''If 
I were dining with any other lady I should be 
expected to appear in a dress-coat, and I will not 
treat my wife with less attention than I would 
treat another lady/' It was a fine answer, and I 
liked the speaker for it The act might be a 
trifling one in itself, but it was symbolical of a 
good deal. 

^w^ « ,•. T T is curious that among the various 
The Spelling I ... l . l u j 

T>^ 1 * JL criticisms that have been made 

Movement ^" ^^^ absurd spelling reform pro- 
posals to which the President of the 
United States has lent the sanction of his official 
authority, scarcely any one seems to have realised 
that language is something more than an arbitrary 
arrangement of symbols and sounds for repre- 
senting and communicating thought We have 
had disquisitions from correspondents in the Press 
in regard to points of detail in the proposals — 
whether this or that spelling is logical or not; 
how far the process of reform can be or ought to 
be carried, &c., &c. ; but the only sound and 
philosophical criticism that I have seen is that 
which was embodied in Punches cartoon, where 
langus^e is represented as a mighty and ancient 
tree, which the President, with an absurdly small 

axe (or '' ax "), has been ineffectively chopping at 
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The Spelling Reform Movement 

and he is rebuked by Father Time for his sacrile- 
gious but futile attempt. That is the true reading 
of the story. Language is a great and picturesque 
spontaneous growth, whose roots are deep in pre- 
historic times, and in which are bound up a 
thousand associations, links between land and land, 
between one race and another, between one epoch 
and other; an automatically evolved history of 
the influences which made and moulded each of 
its forms. What shallow minds regard as incon- 
gruities of spelling are, in the great majority of 
cases, ancient landmarks of the history, not only 
of human speech, but almost, in a degree, of 
human thought. To deliberately alter a long- 
received and derivative spelling is to wantonly 
efface the history of a word. Take as a single 
instance the detestable American spelling 
** theater," which I for one hate the sight of; 
by that, at one swoop, the whole history of the 
word, from Greek Qiarpov, Latin theatrum, 
French **th64tre," is annulled and destroyed. 
By the spelling ** medieval," again, in place of 
** mediaeval," we lose the very meaning of the 
word, with its derivation from Latin (evum and 
from Greek al&v. And not only does language 
maltreated in this manner lose its historic value, 
but it loses also much of its picturesqueness, as 
well as the force of meaning derived from long 

association. Ancient spelling has a poetic sug- 
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gestiveness which you can never reproduce in an 
arbitrarily selected re-shuffling of the letters. The 
verse of Milton and Tennyson would have a 
completely different effect on our minds if put 
through the mill of the spelling reformer. It is 
the mistake which Browning has indicated in the 
passage in which he describes how Sordello 
endeavoured to coin an improved language for 
his poems ; and, having formulated his idea, his 
** creature," 

Proceeded leisurely to equip 
Its limbs in harness of his workmanship. 
*< Accomplished I Listen, Mantuans I ** Fond essay, 
Piece after piece that armour broke away. 
Because perceptions whole, like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a work of thought 
As language : thought may take perception's place, 
But hardly co-exist in any case. 

The most that could come of this ill-advised effort 
is to have one spelling for business communica- 
tions and another for literature ; in other words, 
to invent a greater inconvenience in order to 
evade a lesser and mostly imaginary one. The 
proposal is as absurd as the French revolutionists' 
Vend^miatre, Brumaire^ Frimaire^ &c., and is like 
to come to the same end, viz., to be discarded 
when people return to their common senses. 

T% x__ X. T T is curious to notice how many 
Punctuation. I • , « 

X authors, even very able ones, 

are lax or apparently at sea as to principles of 
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punctuation. Poets, who are or should be the 
most finished artists in the use of words, are 
generally careful about punctuation ; Tennyson is 
always careful on this point ; Browning generally, 
though he makes curious slips sometimes. For 
instance, in this from ** Sordello " : 

This Town, the minster's trust, 
Held Plara ; who, its denizen, bade hail 
In twice twelve sonnets, Tempe's dewy vale. 

Here there ought to have been a comma after 
"hail," since the words "bade hail*' govern 
"Tempes dewy vale," and "in twice twelve 
sonnets" is an included parenthesis, secondary 
to the main statement. Or, if there were no 
comma after " hail," there should be none after 
" sonnets," though this would not be so neat 
Again, take this from the same poem : 

Real pines rose here and there ; but, close among. 
Thrust into and mixed up with pines, a throng 
Of shrubs, he saw. 

Here the comma after " shrubs " is absurd ; it 
divides a sentence which is one single statement ; 
the absurdity is obvious if you state it in the 
direct instead of the inverted form — " He saw a 
throng of shrubs"; it is as if you put a comma 
after ** saw " in that sentence. This insertion of 
commas where they are not wanted is the beset- 
ting sin of prose-writers, minor novelists especially, 
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whose punctuation is often of the wildest kind 
Printers* " readers " appear also to have a kind 
of hereditary superstition as to the insertion of 
commas where the sense does not require it, and 
I have never received a proof of a magazine 
article without having to strike out a number of 
commas inserted by the "reader," who I find 
generally thinks he knows more about punctuation 
than the author. Both the ** readers" and the 
minor novelists seem to have an impression that 
the insertion of commas depends entirely on the 
length of a sentence, and that any sentence above 
a certain average length must be broken up by 
commas ; whereas it depends upon the logical 
relation of one sentence to another and to the 
whole construction of the passage. Punctuation 
is no matter of chance or choice ; it is the means 
of marking out and defining the structure of a 
paragraph, and the relation between what may be 
called the primary and secondary elements in a 
sentence ; and writers who fling their commas 
about indiscriminately only show that they do 
not understand the logical structure of language. 
But it is time to consider the easier and less com- 
plicated theory of the application of the " period " 
or ** full stop," which the reader will probably think 
has been too long neglected. 

THE END 
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